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“We have tested it in many ways, and find that in aimost every case: the latest information, 
even when published in journals of very restricted circulation, has been discovered and made use of. 
There are numerous excellent woodcuts. ... We can heartily recommend this book as a convenient 
und reliable work of reference,” —JVature. 


“Wher it is added that each portion of the work is written with admirable clearness, and 
with remarkable care and accuracy, the whole may be fairly regarded as a desirable and useful text- 
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Leicester Chronicle and Mercury. 


Geology of the Counties of England and Wales, by W. J. Harrison, F.G.S. (London: Kelly & 
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we here a clear outline of the geology of every English and Welsh county, illustrated by sections, 
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reference to the museums where the chief collections of each county may be seen and studied. Mr. 
Harrison has boiled down something like four thousand papers, in order to acquire all this useful 
information, and he has arranged all he has to say clearly and well. This ought to be, and 
deserves to be, a very successful book.”—Science Gossip. 
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out of his portmanteau, and he can turn at once to a concise description of the geological features of 
the county. Nor is this all. Prefixed to each county-sketch is alist of the more important works 
and geological papers which deal with local details, especial prominence being given to the 
publications of the Geological Survey... ... It is obvious that a work full of local details and laden 
with references is of little value unless scrupulously accurate. Can we, then, rely upon Mr. Harrison’s 
volume as a trustworthy guide? To this question we are abie to return a very practical answer. 
It is now several months since the work was published, and during that time we have had frequent 
occasion to consult its pages, to check its references, and to put its information to the test. It 
is a pleasure to state that, so far as our investigation has gone, we can unhesitatingly pronounce 
the book to be in every way a trustworthy compilation.”—The Academy. 


“A new interest will thus be attached to the summer holiday or the rural excursion, and with a 
degree of mental effort too slight to be otherwise than agreeable, a progress of education may be 
continually going forward, Taking each county in turn the writer has carefully indicated the 
principal rock-masses or geological formations, tracing a strata more or less minutely, with the 
ogucane and direction of the beds...... The tiro in geology who chooses any part of Wales for 

is summer outing will find in Mr. Harrison a guide who will bring him face-to-face with Nature 
in her most primitive and characteristic haunts.”—Saturday Review, 
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A REAL QUEEN. 


CHAPTER VII. 


And when they won to the walls of brick 

That had tossed back battle with lightsome scorn, 
The builded bulwark and rampart thick 

Were melt to the mist of a summer morn: 


And when to the midmost keep they won 

That athousand knights might not hope to win, 
Each gate of steel and each girth of stone, 

As carven of cobweb, hath let them in. 


As she approached the door of her castle, Rosamond was seized 
with an awful hope that the man who had shown himself such an 
adept at imprisoning himself might have disappeared again, either 
through the window, or the wall, or the floor, or the roof, or by 
whatever path it was that he had entered. It would be so much 
more than a relief—it would all be so simple and natural to find 
that nothing had really happened after all. For there are 
things so impossible that it is easier to disbelieve in the memory 
of our own eyes and our own ears than to believe. What a 
delight it would be to draw a free breath on finding her room 
empty, and to feel herself without a secret once more ! 

Everything was so silent as she listened at the door, with a beat- 
ing heart, that the wish that it could be so almost grew up into the 
hope that it might be so. The fear that it might be so swallowed 
up all the remains of meaner fear. She opened the door as gently 
as possible. It was never really light there, owing to the height 
of the windows, the badness of the glass, and the smallness of the 
panes. It was not immediately, therefore, that all hope died 
away. But alas, the death of hope’s last whisper had to come. 
There, on the straw heap, sat the Man. 

“Good morning, Miss Fane,” said he, courteously and even 
pleasantly, as she closed the door. ‘“ Ah—and bread! I was 
VOL. VIII. T 
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getting so famished that I almost fancied you meant to get rid of 
me by starvation. Give me the loaf, if you please. Did you ever 
see a wolf killed, Miss Fane ?” 

“A wolf?” The word did not come agreeably from the lips of 
this strong and wild looking scare-crow. For the long night, and 
the cold daybreak, and unbroken hunger, had done their work 
upon him, and he was really looking, in broad daylight, the des- 
perate criminal that he professed not to be. 

“Never? Then you shall see me kill one now. But—pray sit 
down. It won’t take long.” 

She did not obey the invitation to make herself at home in her 
own room, but stood, wondering how all this was to end, while the 
convict tore the bread into huge fragments and devoured them 
greedily. Not for five good minutes did he speak a single word. 
At last he paused in his work, drew a strong sigh, and said, 

“Do you bake at home ?” 

“ Yes,” said Rosamond, with a start from her hopeless thought : 
for, under the circumstances, so homely a question was surely the 
most startling that could have been devised. 

“So do we—at Lowmoor: but nothing like this. ‘ Liberty and 
a crust,’ indeed! this is liberty and Ambrosia. There—the wolf 
is pretty near dead now: at any rate asleep till dinner time. And 
now tobusiness. The rest of the bread won’t hinder talking. But 
—while we talk, Miss Fane—pray oblige me by taking a chair. 
You would rather stand? Then so will I. In the first place, 
Miss Fane ”—another bite, and an almost simultaneous swallow— 
“TI mustn’t forget manners. I must thank you for being kind— 
no, that would be nothing to you: I mean I must thank you for 


' being brave. It wanted a little courage to come all alone with 


that loaf to a hungry, hunted, heaven-forsaken man like me, when 
you could have got rid of me in a moment, with a word or a scream. 
Women are not often brave, Miss Fane, and men, poor creatures, 
more seldom still. I was driven to trust you with more than my 
life last night, because it was my one last desperate chance ; but I 
hardly half-believed that I could trust you. I heard a mouse 
scrambling once, outside the door; and so sure was I that I had 
fallen into a trap, that I thought you had brought the police or the 
gaolers upon me: and if you had I wouldn’t have blamed you. A 
mouse wouldn’t frighten you, Miss Fane—but it frightened me. 
Do you know what made me trust you through thick and ”— 
another bite and swallow— “thin? This was it—not a triumph of 
literature, but written with a pin dipped into a heart for an ink- 
stand, and a good big heart, too. I knew the hand that wrote 
this,” said he, bringing down his fist upon her pile of scrawl, 
* wouldn’t deprive even a real wolf of bread and water and open air.” 

Something like the maternal instinct—the only thing that 
fears nothing—arose in Rosamond at seeing her brood of fancies 
covered by a strange hand, and at hearing that they had already 
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been profaned by sacrilegious eyes. In any case, perhaps, no 
shame, in point of heat and sharpness, equals the shame of being 
detected in a first act of authorship, where the fancy is concerned. 
If uncle Aneas had been the criminal, she would have wished for 
the floor to open and cover her—even Sophy, her intended public, 
was not to set eyes on a word until the moment—if it should 
ever come—when the last word was written and copied: and 
even then she might lack the courage, even if she should retain 
the desire. This had been written only for the writing’s sake, as 
children write: and it may be that she held to it all the more 
closely, as half conscious that she was too quickly out-growing 
its inspiration, just as a girl may make a younger girl an excuse 
for playing with her doll, or as a boy who has become half a man 
may still hide away his old make-believes in a dark corner of his 
heart, to take them out and play with them when he is quite sure 
that he is quite alone. 

‘““Give me my papers!” she said, feeling like a detected 
criminal, but speaking like a real Queen. “ You have no right 
—those are my papers, and this is my room!” 

‘And therefore my place of refuge,” said he. “ Of course I 
hadn’t a shadow of a right to read this romance of yours. Of 
course I haven’t a ghost of a right to be here at all. But I 
don't beg pardon for either. I’ve read yow in your romance, 
Miss Fane: and I feel as safe here as if I had your wizard’s 
invisible ring. You can no more betray a: man to whom you 
have given bread than Flora Macdonald could have given up Prince 
Charley. Could you—yes or no?” 

But there was no need to read her writings—in which, after 
all, an author is mostly prone to paint himself as he is not— 
to feel that Rosamond Fane could no more betray a trust than 
she could give up her worst enemy to his pursuers. With all 
his masterful ease of manner, this condemned soul (according to 
her theories of Lowmoor) was inspiring her with a dread which 
felt, to her innocence, almost like what she fancied must be hate: 
and his having read the secret of her life gave him the kind 
of awful influence that comes of knowing all the mysteries of 
one’s mind and soul. 

“I have done all I can,” said she. “This is not my house, 
though it is my room. You—if you were my own sister, I could 
do nothing for you: nothing in the world.” 

‘In fact, you are as anxious to be clear of meas I assuredly 
am—or rather assuredly was—to be clear of you. Well?” 

“ Perhaps—if you are not found—I can manage to bring you 
something to eat: just once more, before you go. But you will 
be found. Mr. Fane, my uncle, is a magistrate ; Silver Moldwarp 
has been sent for, who finds out everything; Oswald—Mr. Har- 
grave—who knows every inch of all the land, is riding after you 
everywhere——” ¢ 
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“And therefore the only place for me is the only place where 
Silver Moldwarp, who finds everything, and Oswald+—Mr. Har- 
grave—who rides everywhere, will neither look nor ride.” He 
spoke in a tone she had not yet heard from him, and she did not 
understand it, for she had never yet, so strange a place was 
Crossmarsh, seen or heard a sneer. “ Whois Oswald—Mr. Har- 
grave? And what has he to do with the affair ? ” 

“Mr. Hargrave, of Windgate,” said she, stiffly. ‘“ He is not 
likely to let go anything that he once takes up—till it is 
done.” 

The convict growled something to himself, in which more 
accustomed ears might have recognised words hardly suited to 
a girl’s ears. “I never counted on that wind!” said he. ‘‘ Well 
—if one trusts a man, one tells some woman: if one trusts a 
woman, one tells some man. Of course, he has read this 
romance of yours, this Mr. Hargrave, of Windgate? He may find 
ine here, without riding ?” 

Not even the faded remembrance of what had passed yesterday 
in the greenhouse rendered Rosamond conscious that her mention 
of a man by his Christian name had at once suggested the con- 
clusion that he must needs be her lover to her most unwelcome 
guest. There are girls, scarcely older in years, who would have 
read in the words, in the passing sneer, and in the suppressed 
— of the half-question, something deeper than an escaped 
convict’s dread of discovery—that is to. say, Jealousy. He had, 
beyond question, too much to think of to have a thought for love- 
making at first or second sight, even were such a thing under any 
conditions outrageously absurd: but danger, and hunger, and 
loneliness, and weariness, and watching will make their vietim. 
melt at the faintest touch of long unknown kindness, and a 
girl’s voice had become a new sight, a girl’s voice a new sound, 
to the ex-inmate of Lowmoor. The girl who was not Rosamond 
would have felt, at least, one thrill of fearful pride before leaving 
the room and closing the door upon this gaunt, perhaps desperate, 
certain evilly handsome scarecrow for good and all. Even 
Rosamond could not help feeling indignant, though she knew not 
wholly why. 

** Nobody ever comes into this room but myself,” she exclaimed, 
imprudently, forgetting that the opposite belief would be the most 
efficient means of scaring him away—“ Nobody in the world! ” 

Three taps on the door—count one, two, three, four—two taps 
—count three—one blow. 

The convict, as well he might, started and turned pale. It was 
clearly a signal of some sort—and, to a man with only himself to 
think of, what thing could it mean but one? Rosamond could 
almost hear the clench of his teeth, as he threw upon her a look 
of upbraiding—po : she could never betray him now. That re- 
proachful glance¥thrown by a strong man, who believed himself 
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betrayed, and by her, would have been past her bearing if it had 
been deserved. In fancy, before there was time for the next 
count, she felt the remorse of a traitor: come now what might, 
her course was sealed. 

“ Quick, quick!” she could only whisper, “hide yourself under 
the straw—and don’t rustle or move.” How Rosamond, even 
Rosamond, who had never before had a secret in her life, should 
be suddenly inspired with the sole shift for keeping so great an 
one, belongs to the chapter of mysteries—and of common things. 

She was as long as possible in opening the door, since for a long 
man to hide himself under a straw heap is by no means so easy as 
it sounds. But it was done as quickly as it might ; and Rosamond, 
having thrown a glance round the room to make sure that there 
was nothing in sight that might tell tales to Sophy’s sharp eyes, 
answered the signal. 

“What is the news now ?” she asked, trying to fill the. doorway. 
“Am I wanted, again? Oh, Sophy, so busy as I am, I only wish 
the world would leave me deka! = 

“Silver Moldwarp’s come—and, of course, I thought,” said 
Sophy, while her eyes tried to look over Rosamond’s head into the 
farther twilight, “1 thought you would like to know.” 

“Does he guess anything? Does he think he can find 

“JT don’t know. He’s with uncle A‘neas now. But you ought 
to come down and see him—he’s such a figure of fun! He always 
did wear the strangest sort of clothes, but he must have bought of 
a beggar those he’s got now. Do go and look at him, Rosamond ; 
I'll guard your castle while you’re gone.” 

Rosamond’s secret felt as if it were choking her—she would as 
soon have left Sophy alone with it as a cat with a basin of cream. 
“ No, no,” she gasped, “I don’t want to see Silver Moldwarp—and 
certainly not his old clothes. Anyhow that—that man—he isn’t 
found ?” 

‘IT only wish he were! Please don’t shut yourself up to-day ; 
I don’t like to go about the house alone. We don’t believe in 
ghosts, of course --not in real ones: but Pve been fancying myself 
seeing things ever since breakfast, and hearing things too: and | 
don’t like it at all.” 

‘“ Flearing things! What things?” 

‘“‘ Strange voices, and things like those. I wouldn’t go back 
through the lumber room and along the passage, alone, for the 
world. It seemed as if people were talking in your castle—not 
out loud, nor whispering, but between. I thought you never 
would open the door!” 

Rosamond’s heart was sinking deeper and deeper—she had for- 
gotten that stone walls have voices, and that Sophy had ears as 
wellaseyes. ‘ Voices?” she asked in a faint voice, that harmonised 
well with the touch of panic in her sister’s humour. ‘ What did 
they say ?” 
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“That was the worst of it,” said Sophy. “I couldn’t make out 
a single word. Do you think the house 7s haunted? I should 
lose my senses if I was to sit all alone in a dark, empty room, like 
you. I must come in, till you’re ready to go. I feel as if that 
horrible wretch they’re trying to find was coming down the passage 
after me. Do come into the garden, Rosamond—it’s sunshine 
there.” 

It would have been easy enough for Rosamond to lock the door 
and go back with Sophy at once to the living rooms or the garden ; 
but she was still but a tyro in plotting, and she fancied it would 
look suspicious if she refused admission into her castle-tower. It 
is true she had done so fifty times before, out of nothing but 
whim; but now she had become afraid to move a finger, lest that 
finger itself should prove a traitor. As for looking so much as the 
hall clock straight in the face, she felt that she would never have 
the courage to do such a thing again. Soshe made way for Sophy 
to enter, and followed in an agony, from which the only attainable 
relief was to press her finger-nails hard into her palms. 

** No,” said Sophy, “I can not make out what makes you so fond 
of sitting here. But what a lot you have written, to be sure! 
What have you been doing with dry bread? I saw vou with the 
rest of the loaf after breakfast, and there’s nothing left of it but 
crumbs, and not many of them.” 

“Bread? Oh, I often get hungry when I’m working,” faltered 
Rosamond—a reason as true to the letter as was ever made by a 
hungry girl who grew in sea’air. ‘“ Yes, the story is nearly done 
now. I—I wish it had never been begun. I know what we’ll do, 
Sophy! We'll take it out into the garden, now, this minute, and 
Pll read it you as far as it’s gone.” 

“‘ But there are ghosts in it, aren’t there—and murderers ? ” 

“Yes, plenty!” 

* Then, Rosamond, I think I’d rather wait till it’s quite finished. 
I want to get all that sort of people out of my eyes and ears. Not 
that I mind them so much, any more, now that I’m here with you. 
After all, it’s snug to have a castle all to one’s self, and all one’s 
own. When you're married to Oswald—oh, yes, J know!—T’ll 
take this for myself, only I won’t keep it just like itis now. Id 
have company—lI'll have a big cage for canaries, and two or three 
dogs, and a kitten, and perhaps an owl. And—good gracious, 
Rosamond! what is the matter with that straw ?” 

Poor Rosamond felt that she was indeed bearing the very last 
straw. 

** What straw ?” she gasped, as well as her throat would let her. 

“T saw it—it moved !” 

** And you heard voices! and you saw ghosts ! ” cried Rosamond, 
who had almost foreknown what must come. But she also knew 
that she must hold out to the last, for honour’s sake, and let 
herself be torn in quarters by wild horses, if need were, rather 
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than let so contemptible a thing as cowardice betray the man who 
had trusted his all to her courage. “Come, Sophy, I will see 
Silver Moldwarp, after all.” 

“One minute, Rosamond; 1 must see if there’s anything under 
that straw !” 

Rosamond contrived to place herself between Sophy and the far 
from easy bed where the convict lay. 

“ No, Sophy—what nonsense! What should there be ?” 

“It might be a mouse, or a bat, or a cat with kittens. It might 
be something that would do for my room, you know.” 

It was too late to repent the over-cleverness which had let this 
irrepressible detective into the room. That Sophy would dive 
into the straw-heap, unless very speedily prevented by some extra- 
ordinary means, was as certain as that the convict was hidden 
there. And then? Then either Rosamond must either have to 
bear the life-long remorse of feeling herself responsible for the 
return to Lowmoor of a condemned soul, or else—the thought was 
not too horrible to rise up before her like the apparition she had 
conjured up last night—this desperate man might prefer the doing 
of murder to the loss of liberty. She could be almost willing, for 
her own part, to lose life if that were the only means of getting 
rid of her secret—but if Sophy, groping among the straw for a 
kitten or a mouse, were suddenly to be grasped round the throat 
by the hand of a murderer! Rosamond turned faint, and for a 
moment the light of day turned to a chaos of sparks, and the air 
seemed filled with the buzzing of bees. Only bya desperate effort 
she gathered herself together. 

“‘ Sophy,” said she, “do me a real favour—please; pray don’t 
look under that straw !” 

“Oh, Rosamond! Why?” asked Sophy. “What can you 
have hidden that I’m not to see ?” i 

The sisters were really very like boy and girl—or Rosamond 
would surely have known better than to think that the way to 
keep a secret is to implore that it shall not be unlocked, so long 
as the key is in the door. 

‘“‘ Nothing—you'll know some day-—at least, perhaps you will.” 

It was a challenge to a game of hide and find: for how could 
Sophy dream that Rosamond was not making up some new play ? 
Rosamond’s one real secret was her story: and even that was 
shared with Sophy, as were all other things. 

“‘Qswald says you are a real witch,” said she, “and that you 
come here to work real spells. Do you keep your—what is it 
they call it—your Familiar under that straw ?” 

‘“‘ Perhaps,” said Rosamond. “ But please, pray, never mind 
what it is now. I want to go out—please don’t tease me now.” 

Even Sophy, struck by something in her voice, and perhaps in 


her face, began to think that all this mystery was something more 
than play. 
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“Tl tell you what it is,” said she, with her best grown-up 
woman-of-the-world air; “ you’ve been seeing things, and hearing 
whispers and strange talking, as wellas me. They al! came from 
your castle: and, now we’re in the castle, it all seems to belong to 
the straw. I’m not going to be fr'ghtened by bogeys, nor shall 
you. I was frightened, but ’m not now. Ghosts are nonsense, 
you know—and there’s nothing in the house that could hurt us, 
if it’s alive. And so—here goes!” 

“‘ Sophy!” cried Rosamond, holding out both her arms to bar 
the way. 

But Sophy, though not famous for courage before known and 
intelligible dangers, would have charged a regiment of soldiers if 
they barred her way to the ghost of a secret, and have opened 
Pandora’s box or Bluebeard’s chamber, as surely as if she had been 
christened Eve. In an instant she had dived under Rosamond’s 
right arm, and was scattering the straw. 

Rosamond fancied she heard a scream, but could not tell 
whether the cry was Sophy’s or her own. In truth it was her 
own: but it was audible only to herself—voice and limbs were 
paralysed as by nightmare. Had the moment been less terrible, 
she must have swooned. And then —— 

“There!” cried Sophy, in triumph. “As if I didn’t know there 
was nothing at all, all the time! ” 

Had Rosamond indeed lost her senses ?—or had the convict 
indeed been but a monstrous apparition, created of overwrought 
fancies and dreams? There stood Sophy, waist deep in the 
scattered straw. But there was neither cat nor convict, murderer 
nor man. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Sir Mrpas. If you had seen, sir, half that I have known ! 
Spirits from space in flesh-and-blood-like form 
(Materialised, we term it)—if you'd seen 
Twice two make five, and chairs with tables dance, 
And great Lord Bacon, taught in other worlds, 
Come back to jabber like the parish fool, 

And harps, unfingered, twang themselves, and all 

The laws of Newton topsy-turvy-wise 

You'd surely, sir, have faith ? 
Cotonet Hotwe tt. I would indeed— 

In Doctor Bolus: and I'd send for him. 





** OF course,” said Silver Moldwarp, with a slightly superior smile, 
“‘ of course they'll find neither nothing nor nobody if they go to 
work that way. That’s the fault of all the regular detectives, sir. 
They think to find a thing by looking. But that aren’t my way.” 

“T know youre a clever fellow, Moldwarp,” said uncle neas, 
who was giving his Prime Minister a private audience in the 
library ; “that’s why I sent for you. But what is your way?” 
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“That's their mistake, sir—to think they'll find things by 
looking. And whether it’s a Flint or whether it’s an Eleflint, 
the principle’s the same. The way to find a thing’s by not looking.” 

“ By not looking ? Bless my soul!” 

“That’s right, sir. What’s the way, if you're lost a-horseback, 
to find the high road, but to give the animal his head, and leave 
him to instine’, sir? ‘That’s my way. When I want to find 
anything, I get on the back of instinc’, and straight I go: but I 
could never tell you how I got there for a hundred pounds. The 
otkers can always tell you the way they went, but ’tis always to 
nowhere. Now, sir, do you think it likely a desperate character, 
and as cunning as an old fox, would go where any mortal soul 
would think of looking for hime! ? No, sir; you don’t think any- 
thing of the kind. And you're right, s ir—just as you always are 
right, and as I never know you wrong. Ah, Mr. Fane, begging 
your pardon, you’ve that eye for an axe as’d puzzle old Harry to 
take in you.” 

*¢ Well, Moldwarp,” said uncle A£neas, “ I certainly do think Mr. 
Hargrave over confident in supposing that the rascal could be dis- 
covered by means of mere topographical knowledge. What you 

say only confirms my own original view. But you understand the 

gravity of the occasion? Here is a desperate character from Low- 
moor at large in Crossmarsh, if he’s anywhere. If he is finally 
to make good his escape, he must manage to supply himself with 
food, money, clothes. Not a house in the parish is safe as long 
as he is at large. Not a man can safely go out after dark, nor 
a woman at all. As you say, the authorities have lamentably 
broken down. You suppose he 7s in Crossmarsh, Moldwarp ?” 

“Yes, sir, [ do. He couldn’t have cleared the parish in his 
prison clothes; and if he had changed ’em, by force or trick, 
we'd have heard tell of it long afore now.” 

“Of course there'll be a reward issued for his apprehension. 
But, whatever it is, I, on my own account, as the principal resi- 
dent in this parish, will add fifty pounds to whoever gives such 
information as will lead to the apprehension of this Laurence 
Derwent—yes, fifty pounds. Great Heaven! To think there’s 
an escaped convict about, in the same parish with a house like 
this, Moldwarp—with a museum of flints worth their weight in 
gold!” 

“* Aye, sir—to think of that, indeed!” 

“This house is a national respon=‘bility, Moldwarp. Suppose 
the man were to break in some night and carry off some priceless 
link in the history of the aboriginal Phcenicians—the labour of a 
life, and the intentions of Prov idence; might be destroyed. While 
that man is at large and exposed to such temptations in the 
shape of flints, I shall not be able to sleep in my bed, and be 


unfit for my work all next day. It is worth paying fifty pountls 
for peace of mind.” 
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“T’ll give you that, sir—leastways, a piece of my mind. And 
that’s not to trust overmuch to a young gentleman like Mr. 
Hargrave. He’s young, you see; and if he goes scouring all 
over the country, hell tind nothing himself, and’ll only spoil 
the game of them that can. A young gentleman, galloping 
that gait, would scare away that Fenian Sun- -Dyle. lf I’m to 
earn that fifty pound, I must earn it my own way. And I can’t, 
if you don’t put in a word to hinder Mr. Hargrave.” 

“ Well, Moldwarp—there is certainly sense in what you say. 
But—you said something about a sun-dial, a Phoenician sun- 
dial; how do you know that if there’s one thing wanting to be 
found—what do you know of such things? What put the idea 
into your mind ?” 

For a moment, Mr. Moldwarp looked a little disconcerted. But 
it was only a moment before he scratched his head and smiled again 
his superior smile. “ There it is, sir! I couldn’t tell you how! 
You might as well ask a bee how he knows there’s honey in a 
flower. He’d only buzz—and that buzz would mean natural instine’, 
Mr. Fane. That’s how I find things, and no other way.” 

** Aye, Moldwarp, but I don’t understand how a man hits on 
things by chance, without knowing what’s wanted.” 

*‘ As you say, sir, ‘tis just beyond mortal understanding ; nobody 
that understands things is ever able to do anything any more. 
Why don’t you find the axes and the flints ?—because you under- 
stand *em. What comes of my not knowing one from ’tother ?— 
why, I find ’em. If you, sir, was to understand the works of 
my mind, ’twould be all the same as if I was to understand 
yours, and then we’d be of no more use than if we understood 
why we was both born.” 

“Well, well,” said uncle Afneas, hastily, not wholly convinced, 
but not caring to follow farther in the direction of so unwelcome 
a conclusion as that Silver Moldwarp might not be so complete an 
ignoramus as his patron chose to believe him. “ Well, well: I 
dare say that’s all very true. I'll speak to Hargrave; the lad’s 
reasonable—at least, in most things—and he'll see the need 
of your setting to work in your own way. And about this 
Lawrence Derwent—how are you going to begin ?” 

** That’s instine’, sir.” 

“But, bless my soul, instinct isn’t dumb, I suppose? What 
does it say?” 

Uncle neas would far sooner have lost confidence in himself 
than in Silver Moldwarp ; but impatience to justify his own faith 
in the man who could find everything rendered him impatient, 
and the impatience, expressing itself somewhat testily, may have 
seemed to Moldwarp in the slightest degree flavoured with sus- 
picion. At any rate, he thought it advisable to satisfy his patron’s 
desire for something definite by suggesting something in the 
shape of practical course of action. 
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‘“ Instine’ says, sir, says she, that Ill take the boat out of the 
boat-house, and course along under the cliffs, and overhaul the 
holes and caves. If that scoundrel’s neither drowned nor dry, 
he must be between the two. And if he’s in a hole, sir, I'll spot 
him, with half an eye. He must have scrambled up, or scrambled 
down, and if there’s a scratch on the rock, or a pebble out of 
place, or a tuft of grass awry, I'll know if it’s been done by man 
or cony—and there’s none else to leave a mark except myself, and 
I know my own marks as sure as sure. That’s the voice of 
instine’, Mr. Fane.” 

“‘ Aye, Moldwarp, and of reason too. I said from the beginning 
that the man would make for the caves. But you'll want help ?” 

“ No, thank you, sir. Helping’s hindering, all over the world. 
I'll just go along with the tide, and the pair of sculls. Another 
man would be interfering with instine’, and may be asking why 
-I did this? and, why I didn’t do that?. or went here, or didn’t 
go along there, till I didn’t know sense from reason. I'll have 
him, if he’s alive. And if he’s not alive, why he’s drowned. And 
you won’t say a word to Mr. Hargrave, sir, if you please—except 
to tell him not to go scattering my flints, and, maybe breaking 
to bits things you’d like to have found whole.” 

“ Bless my soul, Moldwarp—that’s true! I never thought what 
might come of riding about the country off the roads. Why 
that confounded mare’s shoe might strike on a Phoenician sun-— 
Better let fifty convicts loose than have that happen. [I'll tell 
him !—Come in!” 

“ Uncle,” said Sophy, opening the door without coming in. 

“Well! what is it? Don’t you see I’m busy with Moldwarp ? ” 

“7 want you to come to Rosamond, if you please, uncle. I’m 
afraid she’s ill.” 


Rosamond was not ill. But it was not strange that she seemed 
so: it would not have been wonderful if she were. Not only had 
she been living under the burden of an intolerable secret, but the 
unaccountable disappearance of the convict from his hiding place 
and from the room itself made havoe of her whole mind. Unless 
she had been dreaming, he had been there. The straw heap had 
moved before her own eyes as well as before Sophy’s; he could 
not have left it without being seen by her, as well as by the 
quickest eyes in the world; there was no other hiding place in 
that empty room, and the window was too high for a tall man 
to reach without using either the chair or table. And yet he had 
vanished, as completely as if he had never been there at all. 

When Sophy first plunged into the straw, she had half covered 
her eyes with her hands; when she removed them, all sense 
of relief was lost in incredulous wonder. Were magic and witch- 
craft real—had she, while engaged in the creation of apparitions, 
been playing with edged tools and fire? Was the occupation, or 
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the crime, of the condemned souls in Lowmoor truly of a sort 
that defied and over-turned the laws of nature? Mr. Pitcairn 
had told her tales of Indian conjurers—of the great basket trick, 
and how a man can throw a rope’s end into the air, and climb up 
the rope, coiling it after him, till he and it are out of sight, and 
seemingly lost midway to the sky. But this feat was to the full 
as wonderful as these; it was the work rather of a wizard, who 
can control nature for great ends, than of a conjuror who is hired 
only to surprise and amuse. With awe of Lowmoor deepened in 
her, she was in the mood to give way to a belief in magic and 
in all maddening things. 

‘“‘ Into the air!” was all she could say to Sophy, who, wondering 
at her sudden paleness and change of voice, took her sister’s hand 
and led her from the chamber of mystery. Then, safely away 
last from an atmosphere that seemed charged with a necromancer’s 
fumes, she lay down upon the sofa in the parlour, with fcinata 
within, and the window open to the sunshine and the birds, and 
closed her eyes. She neither fainted nor slept ; but yet, for some 
needful instants of rest, her mind and memory became closed. 
It was the instinct of health and strength to preserve themselves : 
and health and strength were Rosamond’s fairy godmothers, who 
had promised never to fail her whatever might betide. 

But Sophy, who had never seen sickness except in a labourer’s 
cottage, was alarmed; and Rosamond’s next living sensation was 
the sight.of her uncle’s anxious face, who bent over her and held 
her hand. He was as sparing as his favourite flints of the signs 
of affection ; and Rosamond’s heart, touched to its depth, felt like 
a criminal’s. The need of confession healthily possessed her, and 
confession no longer meant so much as the imagination of 
treachery. If the human-seeming creature had ever ‘been there, 
he was gone now, and safe, no doubt, in some region where nature 
has no laws, and where such things as this can be. 

Her uncle listened in silence as she contrived, incoherently 
enough, to deliver the story of her nightmare, while Sophy sat 
at her feet in fascinated amaze. She was not interrupted by a 
word : and even when she had finished, Uncle A‘neas did not ask 
her a single question. He only shook his head gloomily. 

“Yes, yes, my dear,” he said, “I dare say —T’ve no doubt—it 
all happened just exactly as you say. We oughtn’t to have let you 
hear about such things. Justice work, and men like that and 
their doings, aren’t fit things to fill little girls’ brains. I think 
you'd better go to bed and go to sleep. I don’t wonder at your 
lying awake, with all my coins and flints in the house; I must’ 
buy a safe and put everything into it every night at bed-time. 
See your sister up-stairs to her room, Sophy, ‘and when you ve seen 
her in bed come back to me.” 

“ Bed, uncle!” exclaimed Rosamond. ‘No; why half the day 
hasn’t gone, and I’m as well——” 
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“Yes, yes, my dear. No doubt you're perfectly well, but 
you'll go to bed all the same. Sophy, take your sister to her 
room.” 

Uncle neas did not often interfere with his nieces’ liberty, but 
old-fashioned obedience to lawful authority was one of the laws of 
their life, and Rosamond did not dream of rebellion—and, for 
that matter, she was growing hungry for rest and solitude. The 
companionship of Sophy would only be a burden to her for some 
hours to come. 

“Then, uncle,” she asked, as she rose from the ~s “ then— 
you don’t think all I saw was true ?” 

“God bless my soul, no—bless my soul, yes, I mean. But 
don’t worry over it any more, there’s a good girl; don’t be afraid 
of the man any more. He’s gone, and Moldwarp will find him, 
and then he'll be kept safe enough, you may be sure, for the rest 
of his days—for he’s in for life, I’m told. There, go to sleep like 
a good girl, and forget it all.” 

*¢ And—and—you don’t think I did wrong ?” 

“No, no; don’t worry, that’ sall. Be off with you, and don’t let 
me hear sbuat it any more.’ 

“Oh, Rosamond,” said Sophy, on their way up-stairs, “ and 
have you really been hiding that prisoner, all alone? I wonder 
you aren’t dead of fear! Why didn’t you scream, and call up the 
house ? Why didn’t you call me?” 

“‘ Indeed, Sophy, I can’t tell you all about it now, I must think 
it all out, for ’m sure there must be something about it all that 
can’t be really true. Sophy, forgive me. Tl never try to hide 
anything from you any more. It’s the first time, and the last too, 
so forgive me—please do. But how could I give up that poor 
runaway? You'd have done just like I did, indeed.” 

“‘ Indeed, I wouldn’t though,” said Sophy, “TY should have run 
away back to bed, and hid under the clothes. I don’t pretend to 
be brave like you,” she added, for Rosamond was still her heroine 
and her chief, and she felt that her heroine had somehow risen to 
the occasion, though she hardly comprehended how. 

“ Will you forgive me, dear?” asked Rosamond, humbly, the 
larger nature bowing before the smaller, as is the way of larger 
natures, always and everywhere. 

“Of course I do. And—and—I think—I’ll never try to find 
things out again, only I do wonder how he got away. I must find 
out that, or else 1 shall never be able to rest in my grave.” 

“I’m afraid, Sophy, there are a great many things that we’d 
much better not try to understand. I don’t want anything to 
happen any more. I want things to go on just as they are for 
ever. ‘Promise me you'll never marry anybody, Sophy. If you 
won't, I never will.” 


« What—not Oswald ?” 
*“* No—nobody.” 
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‘Then, neither will I. But you’re quite sure you'll never have 
any secrets from me any more ?” 

Rosamond laid down upon her bed without undressing. Sophy 
brought her book and then returned to uncle Aneas in the 
Jibrary. 

“‘ Ah, there you are,” he said, stopping in the middle of an im- 
patient walk up and down the room. ‘ Have you seen her safe 
up-stairs ?” 

“Yes, uncle. But how did he get away?” 

“Then, say nothing to the other servants, but go into the 
yard, or up the long garden, and find Pritchard, and tell him to 
ride over to the village, and give this note at once to Dr. Hawker, 
and to trot fast all the way.” 

‘ Dr. Hawker, uncle ? ” 

“‘ Bless my soul, yes—who else, when Rosamond’s got the fever 
on the brain? But don’t say a word about that to Pritchard, or 
to another soul about the place till Hawker’s been. They might 
think it catching ¥ 

“Then you don’t believe, uncle . 

“Bless the child, no? As if an escaped convict would hide in 
the house of a justice—as if he could get in, and, being in, as if 
he could get out again—absurd. And, on her own showing, there 
was no convict—convicts at Lowmoor don’t treat young ladies, and 
a houseful with throats to cut, and of priceless archeological 
treasures to steal, in that fine, gentlemanly sort of way. She’s 
been reading too many story-books, and has been patching up a 
réchauffé of Claude Duval, or some such lady-killing scoundrel. I 
shall overhaul that lumber room, not for convicts, but for books; 
and if I find what I expect, [ll take a leaf out of old Don Quixote, 
and have a bonfire without waiting for November. That straw 
will come in well. And do I believe that a man of flesh and blood 
can vanish, like a hobgoblin on a broomstick, through solid 
walls ! ” 

“Oh, uncle! Is she ill?” 

« She’s been scared about that convict being at large, and it’s 
got to her brain. But she mayn’t be seriously ill—if Hawker gets 
here pretty soon.” 

Off ran Sophy. Illness had never yet come to the cottage, and 
she scarcely knew how to feel towards it when it did come. Could 
it mean that Rosamond might die? But nothing like that could 
happen—that would mean the end of the world. Of course her 
uncle was right, and Rosamond could really have seen nothing; 
but Sophy remembered how she herself had been tricked by 
phantom voices along the passage, and how she herself had seen 
the straw-heap move. Had she also received a touch of fever on 
the brain? But, with this appalling shadow hanging over Rosa- 
mond, she had reason enough for feeling fevered now. Having 
delivered her message to Pritchard, the groom and gardener, with 
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an attempt at prudence and reticence that suggested nothing less 
than a sudden outbreak of plague ; and with an evasion of ques- 
tions that amounted to exaggerated answers, she crept back to the 
house, and, not daring to disturb her sister, gave herself up to 
tears until she was tired. 

Rosamond, alone at last, and free from the burden of her secret, 
closed her eyes, and wished and wished so strongly that the wish 
almost persuaded her that her night and morning had been a 
dream, and nothing but a dream, or, at any rate, a visitation from 
that unknown and lawless world beyond the hills. People who are 
unused to wonders believe in them when they come more easily 
than those who live in an atmosphere of strange things. At last, 
however, the sense of infinite relief possessed her; and, after her 
sleepless night, set her sleeping. She slept so sound and so lon 
that she knew nothing, towards the end of the afternoon, of the 
visit of Dr. Hawker, who, having heard her story, came and shook 
his head over her, and very properly ordered that on no account 
should she be disturbed. ‘She’s called in Dr. Nature,” said 
he, “and I won’t interfere till he goes. When he gives up the 
case, call me again. It’s a case of cerebral excitement; but I 
hope that inflammation may be averted with proper care. Miss 
Rosamond is of a peculiar type, of the nervous temperament, I 
should say. Strange things, those morbid fancies; but we may 
look for plenty of them, with an escaped convict roaming over the 
country. Mrs. Hawker, when she heard of it, went off into hys- 
terics: she’s a highly organised type of the nervous temperament, 
too. Miss Sophy had better not sleep in the same room to-night, 
for fear the patient should be disturbed; every minute’s sleep is 
worth a pound of medicine. But she can be somewhere within 
call: patients like these are liable to have bad dreams. Die, did 
you ask, Miss Sophy ? Nonsense—or perhaps when she’s a great 
grandmother of eighty years old. Only keep her quiet and let her 
sleep: that’s all. Her being woke up before her time is just the 
one chance—and there’s always one—of things going wrong.” 

The counsel was wise, and it made Sophy happy again: for, 
though her heart had not yet grown to be very large, it was all 
Rosamond’s. She even rose to the occasion, and took infinite pre- 
cautions to ensure her sister’s slumber from being disturbed by the 
remotest of accidents. She shut every window in the house, and 
stood sentry, without any shoes, on the landing outside the bed- 
room doers, so as to compel silence on all who went up or down. 
At tea-time, she poured out the milk drop by drop, and would not 
stir her sugar for fear the spoon should rattle. And her going to 
bed—among the creepy sensations belonging to the first experience 
of a solitary room—was as much a miracle of swiftness and silence 
as her sleep was of soundness so soon as the pillow was touched by 
her golden hair. 


It was dark when Rosamond woke; but she was not ignorant 
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of the hour, because the hall clock, which Sophy had unaccount- 
ably forgotten to stop, struck eleven immediately afterwards. “I 
have slept!” thought she. “ What can it mean? AndIam not 
undressed—yes, I was sent to bed: I remember now. Sophy, 
are you there ?” she whispered ; but no answer came, nor, when 
she listened, could she hear the faintest breathing. ‘“ They’re 
very late in coming to bed,” thought she. She rose, groped her 
way to the door, and looked out upon the landing. All was dark ; 
the hall lamp was out, and the tick of the hall clock was the only 
sound. 

She worked her way back to Sophy’s bed, and found it empty. 
It all seemed very odd ; and of course Sophy ought to have slept 
lightly enough, in the next room, to hear her moving. However, 
Rosamond could find a match, and lighted a candle, ‘and presently 
discovered that Sophy’s room had been changed. “Am I going 
to be ill?” thought she. “And yet I don’t feel different from 
usual. But perhaps I do feel different without knowing it; and 
surely people don’t sleep all day and half through the night when 
they’re well. I wish Sophy was awake, but I can’t wake her; she 
looks a great deal too happy. Oh, I hope I am not going to fall 
ill—and oh, if I am, there’s my story: nobody must find that ; 
nobody must ever see that now. I must get hold of that, and tear 
it to bits, before I ever go into that horrible castle again.” 

After the part it had played in her terrible adventure, the 
creature of her mere fancy had been blighted out of life and soul. 
She would never be able, herself, to bear the sight of it again; and 
the vision of herself laid up helplessly ill, while her une le, and 
perhaps Oswald Hargrave, were exploring her bower and rifling her 
past of its mysteries, was not to be borne. That must be averted 
at any cost, even at that of another, one more, one last visit:to the 

castle, where she had formerly spent so many happy and busily idle 
hours. She might find herself ill to-morrow, the deed must be done 
now. Yet she shuddered as she thought of a repetition of last 
night’s journey. It was like courting fresh disaster, and she fore- 
knew that, as she followed the passages to her citadel, the echo 
of her feet would become visible phantoms. Still they would be 
but empty phantoms, this time, after all; the manuscript must be 
seized and forthwith destroyed, as if it were some evilcharm. She 
need not linger a moment in the room, she need but snatch the 
pavers from the table, lock the door behind her, fly back to bed and 
safety, and let herself fall ill, if so she must, with a clear mind. 
Sophy might wake at any instant. The deed must be done, and 
now. 

She had expected so much from the terror that flieth by darkness 
that the reality fell infinitely short of her fears. It was true 
that the boards would creak, and that the failure of the ticking 
clock to rouse the household was scarcely short of a miracle. 
But, for the rest, the powers of darkness did not molest her on the 
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road. For the last time—for the very last time—she entered that 
dreary room, which the light of her one bedroom candle rendered 
more dreary and dismal still. Her hand was on the papers, the 
deed was well nigh done. But at that moment another hand was 
laid upon her shoulder. 

“ Youare come.at last !” said—He. 


Let those picture the poor girl’s misery who have the power. 
It passes mine. 

“Tam half dead with hunger, half mad with waiting,” said he. 
‘‘ But never mind now. After all, you could have chosen no better 
time. For Heaven’s sake, don’t look so scared; bring your wits 
together. Don’t you want to be rid of me, for good and all? 
Won't you understand that I’ve found the way to escape clean off 
never to see you again, if you'll only be half as brave, for a short 
ten minutes, as you were, God bless you, last night and this 
morning ? Come—you must be; you shall.. Do you think I want to 
stay here? And do you want me to stay? Listen—be yourself. 
Don’t you understand that you are to rid yourself of me; to help 
me to go?” 

‘J can do nothing more,” said she, faintly. 

“Yes—you can. And you have no time to lose. I know, 
better than you, that any minute may bring somebody to this: 
room. The very stupidest of them all can’t go on without looking 
in the right place for ever. Their stupidity—even theirs—has 
reached its last limit by now. There’s a boat-house, isn’t there, 
where you keep a boat, with sculls ? ” 

“ Yes,” said she, without in the least wondering how he had 
come to know. 

*‘ Ts it locked or open ? ” 

** Not locked.” His former mesmeric force over her was re- 
turning rapidly. 

“ Then—you must let me out of the house, and show m2 the 
way. I’m sailor enough to pulla boat in a calm, and I shall know 
where to make for. IfI can get off at once, I shall have as many 
dark hours as I need. Come.” 

“ No!” she managed to bring out, with what seemed to be the 
last remnant of strength that was left in her. 

*“‘ Then—Miss Fane—there is only one thing to be done. I can’t 
stay here and starve; and I won’t be taken back to Lowmoor for 
nothing. Do you understand ?” 

She did not understand ; at least not wholly. But she could 
guess his drift, and began to be conscious that only her courage 
stood between a desperate man and some desperate deed. His 
voice and his manner, for all their quiet ease, and their unfailing 
courtesy, were for that very reason more significant than threats 
could have been. Whatever it might cost her, the man must go, 
and in his own way. 
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“Are you ready now?” asked he. ‘You have only to guide 
me to the boat-house, and then to return as quietly as you please. 
You can wake in the morning, certain of there not being a sign 
left to show that I have been here for a single hour. When the 
boat’s missed, that will be nothing to you. You will never be 
troubled by me again, I shall be either on the other side of the 
world, and alive, or dead at the bottom of the sea. If you pause 
one moment longer, you are a fool, and on your own head be what- 
ever comes of your folly.” 

*‘ Anything to be sure he is gone for ever!” thought Rosamond. 
And, somehow, she felt as if the convict read her thoughts as he 
followed her from the room. 


(To be continued.) 








ROSES OR LILIES? 


A REMINISCENCE OF GLADIATEUR’S DERBY. 


“SEVENTEEN years ago! By Gad, it must be,” said Tod Ashton, 
as his gaze followed the sixteen-year-old form of his eldest hope 
out of the room. “That youngster, and his first appearance in pink 
to-morrow, reminds me how time flies. Charlie, old chum, I’ve 
never mixed up women and horse-racing since that eventful year, 
and I never mean.” 

Very well I knew to what he alluded. Through boyhood and 
early manhood Tod and I had kept up a close friendship, which 
the frosts of mature middle age had as yet done nothing to chill. 
But, inasmuch as his tastes and habits never allowed him to 
leave England, except under circumstances over which he had no 
control—such as the annual celebration of the Grand Prix or a 
doctor’s prescription of Aquz Mattiaci at Wiesbaden—and my 
own conditions of life, pecuniary and otherwise, were in favour of 
a constant residence abroad—during the last three lustra we had 
met seldom. Not until this winter of ’82-83 had I set foot, 
since the Spring of 1865, within the threshold of Tod’s place, in 
Surrey—which at that time had not been Tod’s but his father’s. 
This winter, improved health and an improved banking-account— 
together with “a nunting nunger,” which creeps over Englishmen 
with the fall of the leaf, and which in my own case even the 
sport shown by Lord Howth with the Pau hounds had never 
sufficed to satisfy—had drawn me from the Rivierian resort, 
where I drivel away most of my days, just when the usual flock of 
migrants were beginning to settle there. A bed for myself, and 
stable-room for the steed or two I might pick up at Tattersall’s 
en route, were:such certainties at Ashton Castle that the form 
of asking for them might be pretermitted. 

So I thought, and so the result proved. A few turns with the 
cub had only served to whet my appetite for the real business, 
which was to begin on the morrow of the day on which I introduce 
myself to my readers. The ladies, most of whom intended to 
grace the first legitimate meet of the hounds with their presence, 
either on wheels or in the saddle, had retired early. We had met, 
a full muster, in the smoking-room; but most of the men had 
dropped off, after one small cigar and a single B. and 8., muttering 
something about nerves and a long ride next morning to covert. 
By an hour before midnight my host and his son alone were left 
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to bear me company, and Captain Ashton, becoming alive to the 
situation, at once packed the boy off to bed. We had rung the 
changes during the evening between fox-hunting and horse-racing, 
and the last theme had elicited from my friend the remark with 
which I preface my storiette. But he did not seem inclined to 
pursue the subject otherwise than in his dreams, as, after 
denouncing the departed sportsmen jointly and severally as muffs 
and sleepy-heads, he proceeded to follow their example, and at 
11. 30 mine was the only candle left unclaimed on the sideboard. 

Seventeen years! Well, I did not feel sleepy; and as the 
smoke of the cheroot I’d newly lighted curled bluely upwards, it 
seemed to figure before me the persons and events that had made 
memorable my last visit to Ashton Castle. I remembered ail 
about it— not by any means as if it was yesterday, which had 
passed from my recollection so soon as it ceased to be to-day— 
but with that peculiar distinctness vouchsafed to the printing of 
certain events, insignificant perhaps in themselves, on the retinze 
of our minds. In the time of the old Major—Tod’s father 
Ashton Castle was the most popular resort of the fashionable 
part of the sporting world anywhere for five-and-twenty miles out 
of London. Its lawn-meets, its battues—just then coming into 
vogue—its balls, private theatricals, fancy-fairs, picnics, and 
house-parties—especially that for the Epsom summer meeting— 
filled columns in the Court Journal and Morning Post, and 
supplied many paragraphs to the Owl. In the Spring of this year 
(1865) Major Ashton had gathered round him an unusually gay 
and brilliant throng. Some had been stopping at the Castle, off 
and on, ever since the end of the previous London season ; some 
had come for Christmas but not yet left. Many were there for a 
fortnight, more or less; many more had arrived on the Monday 
of the race-week, and would stop over Friday’s races. Altogether, 
on the Tuesday before the Derby, the elastic accommodation of 
the great building—a baronial castle restored, with all the latest 
improvements of plate-glass windows, damask curtains, bath- 
rooms, and hot-water pipes—was taxed to the utmost. 

I had been included in the first batch of Ashtonians (as we 
were called) above indicated. Why I had stopped so long I can’t, 
at this distance of time, recall; largely, I think, through having 
nowhere else to go. During all these months the guests had been 
as many, and almost as migratory, as those of a large hotel ; 
only one visitor, whom I had found there on my arrival, was still 
on the spot at the end of May. She, like myself, had put in 
absences of a week or so at a time—only to turn up again, like the 
proverbial piece of bad coinage, which at the finish she proved to 
resemble even more than I did. The lady was a Madame Gérard, 
a young French widow, with wonderful eyes, teeth, and ankles—a 
prime favourite with the Major, who, after some undefined fashion, 
exercised towards her the duties of guardian. A favourite, 
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indeed, Madame was with all of us—excepting the Major’s 
daughter-in-law, who was the acting lady of the house, and my 
friend’s wife. Mrs. Tod Ashton cherished an antipathy for the 
charming foreigner, which all her efforts were ineffectual to 
conceal. Indeed, the little chételaane had about as much idea of 
finesse as the wild-rose she much resembled. She was the 
daughter-—one of many—-of a Devonshire squire, of ancient and 
flawless pedigree, residing in an old, ivy-grown tower, that kept 
watch and ward over a wide expanse of acreage, now mortgaged — 
alas !—up to the very door-step. The previous year Tod had, 
after a long bout of illness in India, sold out of the service, soon 
after obtaining his troop. He had come home in time for 
Goodwood, only to be laid up by his exertions there, and sent 
with the first breath of the autumnal breezes to convalesce at 
‘Torquay. Here he had met Miss Rose Quivil: and, being very 
hard up for something to do, had fallen a little in love with her, 
while persuading her to fall a great deal in love with him. Their 
marriage had taken place after an engagement, the brevity of 
which was denounced by old-fashioned Devonians as indecent. 
Matters were so arranged that they came off their honeymoon— 
which Tod was bitterly disappointed to find could not conveniently 
be passed in the shires—in time to join the Christmas festivities 
at Ashton Castle. 

A very short stay under the same roof with Captain and Mrs. 
Tod sufficed to show me that the little bride was inordinately 
jealous of her husband. He was always a most popular man with 
women, towards whom his manner was a charming mixture of 
frankness and deference, that conveyed a great deal more than— 
seeing it was so general—could possibly have been intended. It 
was difficult, even for a very young and unsophisticated and much- 
in-love wife, not yet eighteen years old, nor eight weeks married, 
to feel keen pangs of jealousy about displays of affection so 
widely spread that, supposing it to be genuine, no one individual 
could have claimed more than a very small sharein it. Gradually, 
however, things assumed a graver complexion. It became evident 
to the most casual dropper-in at Ashton Castle that something 
different from one of his ordinary flirtations was being carried on 
between the heir of the house and the French visitor. The Tues- 
day night before the Derby brought matters to a climax. 

Of what follows I saw little; but heard all, at first-hand, from 
each of the two principal actors in the little drama, It is far 
briefer, if not quite so easy, to weld their two stories into one 
consecutive narrative than to present them as severally related. 

Neither Captain nor Mrs. Tod Ashton had dined with us on the 
Tuesday evening. He had proceeded direct to town after the last 
race, in order to take part in an annual banquet, inaugurated and 
sustained by a party of choice spirits, none of whom—to quote one 
of their number—would be kept away by anything short of death 
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or imprisonment. . And, then the devil, or the gaoler, would have 


had to keep a pretty sharp look-out. Mrs. Tod had been lying 
down all day with a headache, ostensibly— really to brood over her 
wrongs and meditate on the next step. Amid all the massive and 
splendid hospitality of Ashton Castle she pined for the mouldy, ill- 
kempt, old home in Devon, her mother’s advice and sisters’ sym- 
pathy, and was already beginning to wonder how she was to reach 
this haven, in the event of her worst fears about her husband and 
the odious Frenchwoman being realized. Mimi Melvin, her great 
school-friend, was married and settled in London. At her house 
Mrs. Tod resolved that she would break her journey, and be for- 
warded on her way. You see that to this little country-girl the 
voyage by rail from London to the extreme South-west, all by her- 
self, seemed a very long and hazardous undertaking indeed. 

Mrs. Tod was uroused from, her reverie by the crunching of 
gravel under horses’ hoofs, and the sudden stopping of wheels at 
the front entrance, which was immediately beneath her window. 
In the deepest profundity of grief a woman never forgets to be 
curious. The blaze of light that poured forth from the hall, on the 
doors being thrown open, enabled her to distinguish her husband’s 
tall, erect figure step out of an ordinary station cab; and at the 
sight of his well-known grey overcoat, her resolves and fancies 
of five minutes ago vanished as the loftiest air-castles always will 
at the first touch of reality. As the captain threw open his coat 
to pay the cabman, she was pleased to notice that he wore a tiny 
bouquet of early rosebuds she had herself made up into a button- 
hole, and sent with his dress-clothes when his man took them to 
Town. A few minutes later she heard his step in the dressing- 
room adjoining her bed-chamber; but she sat still, and held her 
breath, lest the slightest sound should betray her whereabouts. 
She had been crying—crying her eyes out all day—and she well 
knew that what was left of them would tell tales to her husband, 
who, even beyond the majority of his sex, had an abhorrence of 
feminine tears. Moreover, she felt nervous and unstrung—out of 
tune altogether for joining the gay crowd downstairs, as her auto- 
cratic lord would be sure to insist on her doing. She felt better 
already—a little later would be quite well, and then, perhaps, she 
might steal down to see what was going on. 

Early hours were not favoured at Ashton-—or rather they were 
favoured very highly, being devoted to music and the dance; 
* sweet ivory sins” in the billiard-room and pious pipes in the 
smoking sanctum, instead of to inglorious repose. Eleven clear- 
voiced hours were pealing from the turret-clock when Mrs. Tod 
descended from the upper regions, but nobody—it wasn’t the 
hunting season then, you see—had begun to think of going to bed. 
She crept along the passage, past the apartments which her ears 
told her were being devoted to various modes of noisily killing 
the last hour of night, till she came to the theatre—a vast saloon, 
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never used except on special dramatic or musical occasions, and 
at other times only partially lit. Feeling her way across the floor, 
she stepped through an open window on to the balcony which ran 
the entire length of the reception rooms, and formed a very 
favourite lounge, being furnished with numerous shrubs and 
orange-trees in boxes, rustic benches and tables, and open-work 
cane arm-chairs lined with embroidered cloth. At present it was 
tenanted by only two persons. Seated on a deep-backed bench, 
in the construction of which even the prosaic mind of the local 
carpenter must have contemplated a series of interesting téte-a 
tétes, were Madame Gérard and Captain Ashton. From _ the 
position of their heads it might be inferred that their conversation 
was confidential in the extreme. The young wife slipped behind 
one of the largest shrubs, well within earshot of the pair, and 
felt no touch of shame at playing the spy. Whoso amongst you 
hath loved, and hath never known jealousy, let her throw the 
first stone. 

“You had my note?” Madame was saying. 

“Yes, and your flowers.” Alas! the traitor now wore in his 
buttonhole a delicate little bouquet of lilies which, indeed, Mrs. 
Ashton had observed on her husband’s dressing-table before 
dinner-time ; but had supposed McOrchid, the head gardener, had 
sent them there, an attention he was sometimes in the habit of 
showing towards his favourites. ‘“ You see [am wearing them.” 

“And how about your English rose ? ” 

“‘ Faded, withered, useless, out of the betting—for the present, 
at all events. That may bloom again another year. So far as | 
can see”—this with a meaning look which, thought the poor little 
wife, could not be mistaken—*“ my allegiance is all claimed by the 
lilies of France.” And he pressed his lips, first on the white 
flowers he wore, next on the yet whiter fingers extended towards 
him, in evident anticipation of such an attention. The talk was 

. then resumed, in tones too low to be caught, even by Rose’s 
painfully intensified hearing, but evidently with much agitation 
on the part of Madame Gérard. The last words which reached 
the listener were in her husband’s voice, and as follows:— The 
plot is sure to fail, but you may be all right yet. Whatever 
happens, of course you may rely implicitly upon me.” | 

Next morning, when Mrs. Tod Ashton was inquired for at break- 
fast time, a message was brought by a servant to the effect that 
the missing lady had gone out very early, and had left word that 
she should not be back to accompany the rest. of the party to the 
races. Stable statistics elicited the further evidence that her 
departure had been behind a pair of fast-trotting cobs she was 
often in the habit of driving. Whether or not any additional 
information was contained in a note Captain Ashton received from 
the hand of his wife’s maid, he vouchsafed no.word on the subject 
to anyone. But a few hours later, about the time the saddling- 
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bell for the big race was being rung, enquiries were vainly made 
in the Grand Stand, on the hill, and in the paddock, for the said 
captain, who was a person of sufficient importance to be missed 
in his own set even on the Derby day. The enquirers would have 
been greatly astonished to see the object of their solicitude—the 


staunch backer of Gladiateur, the man who was to meet this one 


here and that one there with the latest information—doing a 
strong gallop up and down the diminutive bijou drawing-room of 
a diminutive bijou residence in South Kensington, talking with 
great rapidity, if with some incoherence, arranging, disarranging, 
and re-arranging articles of vertu and bric-a-brac, and performing 
all the most approved antics of a beast of the field in an 
emporium of crockery. However, these manceuvres, so far from 
being resented by, appeared to afford the highest satisfaction to, 
the two ladies who were audience and spectators. This company 
consisted of pretty little Mrs. Tod Ashton, and her equally pretty, 
and not much bigger, friend, Mrs. Melvin. 

“Never was so deceived in a woman in my life—or, for the 
matter of that, in a man either. Never! Thought she was all 
on the square, but, like the rest of you, wanted to have a bit on a 
horse if she thought she could get about six to four the best of 
the bet. But no doubt she got mixed up with those beautiful 
racing friends of le few Gérard till—what with borrowing money 
from them and then losing it to them—she scarcely knew how to 
call her soul her own.” 

“ You forget, Captain Ashton ”—it is Mrs. Melvin who speaks— 
“that you’ve been dealing in generalities all this time, and we 
poor women—I am sure I may speak for Rose as well as myself 
cannot follow you the least.” 

‘Then you shall have the whole story, and if you're bored to 
death, you’ve brought it upon yourselves. From the time the 
first book was opened on this year’s Derby, I kept backing the 
French colt, Gladiateur, till at last. I stood to lose more money on 
him than I cared to think about having to pay. And yet I fancied 
the colt so strongly that I didn’t like to spoil my investments by 
laying any part of them off. Madame Gérard saw I was bothered 
about something, and wormed all this out of me by degrees. You 
know what a way she has of getting hold of things. (A voice: 
‘And people, too.”) She at once began letting fall dark, mysterious 
hints about something being wrong with this Gladiateur. As I 
knew that she was well in with a certain clique across the Channel, 
I thought she might be worth listening to. Hence those frequent 
and secret interviews, which seem to have upset a certain silly 
little woman’s equilibrium. Day after day, and week after week, 
she kept me in suspense with promises of definite information. At 
last I brought her to the point, and she whispered something in 
my ear which I saw must be confirmed or refuted at once. When 
I let her know what I was going to do, she seemed frightened for 
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the first time, wept a little, told me all her fortune depended on 
the French horse being beaten or disqualified—and begged to be 
posted, as soon as possible, in all I might ascertain. So, instead of 
going to the Banditti last night, I went straight to Claridge’s, 
where I heard Sir A— Z—, the confidential racing friend of 
Lagrange, as he was of poor de Morny, was staying. I know Sir 
A— a little, having once rendered him a slight service at 
Chantilly. At first I thought the old gentleman was going to 
offer me my choice of the door or window, but, when he saw I 
had been humbuggec, he showed me in five minutes what an 
arrant ass—not to use any stronger term—I’d been to listen fora 
moment to Madame’s rubbish.” 

Chorus—“ That seems all very satisfactory about yourself 
(strophe). But you haven’t told us about Madame (antistrophe).” 

“It’s nothing very dreadful, so you needn’t prick up your ears. 
It appears that a certain division across the Channel have been 
laying their shirts—I beg your pardon, Mrs.Melvin—all they possess, 
or could be trusted for, against this Gladiateur, solely on the supposi- 
tion that there must be something English that could beat anything 
French for a race like the Derby. Besides laying against their 
own horse, they put a pot of money on some of the English 
representatives—notably Archimedes and Bredalbane, so that 
altogether they were standing to win or lose an immense stake. 
Funny thing their eyes weren’t opened by the resolute way in 
which Lagrange’s colt stood all attacks upon him in the market. 
But they seem to have been perfectly easy till he won the Two 
Thousand—just beating their pot, Archimedes. Then it was that 
they conceived the wild idea of declaring the horse—supposing he 
won—was a four-year-old, and getting an objection lodged from 
some influential quarter. And here Madame’s agency came in 
useful. They knew that she was in the habit of meeting lots of 
the best racing men in England at the Castle, many of whom 
owned horses engaged in the classic races. Heaven knows where 
she may have sown her poisoned seed, or what pernicious fruit it 
may bring forth, to the detriment of our national character as 
sportsmen in the eyes of our neighbours across the streak.* Ye 
Gods! Fancy a man like Lagrange taking a leaf from the book of 
Mr. Alexander Goodman Levy. I feel inclined to cut my ears off 
when I think I could have for a moment believed such a thing.” 

Chorus—* Then, if this Gladiateur wins, Madame Gérard loses 
all her money ?” 

“No; I believe that, through her confederate in London, she 
had put as much on him this morning as would cover her losses. 
That, at all events, was the idea last night, and I saw her writing 
telegrams in the library before breakfast. No doubt she uses a 
cipher that would effectually baffle the curiosity of our discreet 
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* As afterwards seen, with reference to the St. Leger of the same year. 
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servitors. I promised her that I would say nothing of this affair 
to the Major,and I shall keep my promise. But I shall also give 
her a quiet hint—one which she will take—that she is to accept 
no more invitations to Ashton Castle, when her present visit comes 
to an end.” 

Mrs. Ashton—*“ And still, sir, you haven’t explained that little 
change of bouquets that took place in your lordship’s buttonhole 


last night.” 


‘“That’s very simple. With all the festivity that prevails at the 
Castle of an evening, it is impossible to know when you may be 
able to whisper a private word or two in any individual ear. So 
it was arranged between us that, in the event of my failing to 
obtain auricular access to Madame, she should know the result of 
my expedition by the flowers I wore. If the French horse were a 
sound affair, the lilies she would send to my dressing-room ; if 
otherwise, the roses she knew I always obtained from a very 
different quarter. But, by Jove, I never thought that, besides the 
loss of Madame’s money, the loss of my own wife was so nearly 
involved in the question of ‘* Roses or Lilies ?” 

C. C. R. 





SONNET. 





HAVE you not marked, upon a sunny day, 

How oft men sigh, and say, “ Too bright to last!” 

While little children think all rain is past ? 
For:as we further step along life’s way, 

And reach the land where love and fame have sway, 

We learn to fear when joy comes on too fast, 

And thoughts of what will be a shadow cast ; 
Sighing, we wish that what now is might stay— 
The lover trembles during the embrace, 

The conqu’ring soldier owns his conquests vain, 
The one thinks but of parting, and the other’s face, 
Scarce flushed with glory, cloudeth o’er again ; 

Thoughts have than time an ever-quicker pace, 

So the excess of pleasure is a pain. 

LENA MILMAN, 
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A Movel. 


BY THR AUTHOR OF “ PHYLLIS,” “ MRS. GEOFFREY,” ETC. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


“Let the dead past bury its dead.” 
LONGFELLOW. 


Just at first it is so delightful to Dulce to have Roger making 
actual love to her, and so delightful to Roger to be able to make 
it, that they are content with their present, and heedless of their 
future. } 

Not that everything goes quite smoothly with them, even now. 
Little skirmishes, as of old, arise between them, threatening to 
dim the brightness of their days. It was, indeed, only yesterday 
that a very serious rupture was near taking place, all occasioned 
by a difference of opinion about the respective merits of Mr. 
Morton’s and Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell’s pickles; Dulce 
declaring for the former, Roger for the latter. 

Fortunately, Mark Gore coming into the room smoothed 
matters over, and drew conversation into a more congenial channel, 
or lamentable consequences might have ensued. 

They hold to their theory about the certainty of Stephen’s 
relenting in due time, until they grow tired of it; and as*the days 
creep on, and Gower, sitting alone in his own castle in sullen 
silence, refuses to see, or speak to them, or give any intimation of 
a desire to soften towards them, they lose heart altogether, and 
give themselves up a prey to despair. 

Roger one morning had plucked up courage, and had gone over 
to the Fens, and had forced himself into the presence of its 
master and expostulated with him “mildly but firmly,” as 
he assured Dulce afterwards, when she threw out broad hints to 
the effect that she believed he had lost: his temper on the occasion. 
Certainly, from all accounts, a good deal of temper had been lost, 
and nothing indeed came of the interview beyond a select amount 
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of vituperation from both sides, an openly avowed declaration on 
Mr. Gower’s part that as he had not requested the pleasure of his 
society on this, or any other occasion, he hoped it would be the 
last time Roger would present himself at the Fens; an equally 
honest avowal on the part of Mr. Dare to the effect that the dis- 
comfort he felt in coming was almost (it never could be quite) 
balanced by the joy he experienced at departing, and a few more hot 
words that very nearly led to bloedshed. 

When Roger thought it all over dispassionately next morning, 
he told himself that now indeed all things were at an end, that 
no hope lay anywhere; and now February is upon them, and 
Spring begins to assert itself, and the land has learned to smile 
again, and all the pretty early buds are swelling in the hedgerows. 

I wonder they don’t get tired of swelling only to die in the long run. 
What does their perseverance gain for them? There is a little 
sunshine, a little warmth, the song of a bird or two chanted across 
their trailing beauty, and then one heavy shower, and then—death! 
What a monotonous thing is Nature, when all is told! Each year 
is but a long day; each life but along year: at morn we rise, at 
night we lay our weary heads upon our pillows: at morn we rise 
again, and so on. As Winter comes our flowers fade and die; 
Spring brings them back again ; again the Winter kills them, and 
so—for ever ! 

Now Spring has come once more to the old Court, to commence 
its triumphant reign, regardless of the fact that no matter how 
bright its day may be while it lasts, still dissolution stares it in the 
face. The young grass is thrusting its head above ground, a few 
brave birds are singing on the barren branches. ‘There is a stir, 
a strange vague flutter everywhere of freshly opening life. 

‘We shall have to shake off dull sloth pretty early to-morrow,” 
says Dicky Browne, suddenly, apropos of nothing that has gone 
before, his usual method of introducing a subject. 

“Why ? ”’ asks Portia, almost startled. It is nearly five o’clock, 
and Mr. Browne, having sequestrated the remainder of the cake, 
the last piece being the occasion of a most undignified skirmish 
between him and the Boodie, the Boodie proving victor, is now 
at liberty to enter into light and cheerful conversation. 

“The meet, you know,” says Dicky. “ Long w ay off. Hate 
hunting myself Ww hen I’ve got to leave my bed for it.’ 

“You needn’t go,” says Dulce; “nobody is pressing you.” 

“Oh! Dm not like you,” says Mr. Browne, contemptuously, 
“liking a thing to-day, and hating it to-morrow. You used to be 
a sort of modern—I mean—decent Diana, but lately you have 
rather shirked the whole thing.” 

“JT hada cold last day, and—and a headache the day before that,” 
stammers Dulce, blushing scarlet. 

“Nobody could hunt with a headache,” says Roger, at which 
defence Mr. Browne grins. 
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“Well, you’ve got them over,” he says. ‘ What’s going to keep 
you at home to-morrow ?” 

*“T don’t understand you, Dicky,” says Miss Blount, with dignity. 
“‘T am going hunting to-morrow ; there is nothing that I know of 
likely to keep me at home.” 

She is true to her word. Next morning they find her ready 
equipped at a very early hour, “ Taut and trim,” as Dicky tells her, 
“from her hat to her boots.” 

“Do you know,” he says, further, as though imparting to her 
some information hitherto undiscovered, “joking apart, you w ill 
understand, you are—r eally—quite a pretty young woman.’ 

“Thank you, Dicky,” says she, very meekly, and as a more 
substantial mark of her gratitude for this gracious speech, she 
drops a fourth lump of sugar into his coffee. 

Shortly after this they start, Dulce still in the very gayest 
spirits, with Roger on her right hand, and Mark Gore on her left. 
But as they near the happy hunting grounds, her brightness flags, 
she grows silent and preoccupied, and each fresh hoof upon the 
road behind her makes her betray a desire to hide herself behind 
somebody. 

Of late, indeed, hunting has lost its charm for her, and the 
meets have become a source of confusion and discomfort. Her 
zest for the chase has sustained a severe check, so great that her 
favourite hounds have solicited the usual biscuit from her hands 
in vain. 

And all this is because the one thing dear to the soul of the 
gloomy Stephen is the pursuit of the wily fox, and that therefore 
on the field of battle it becomes inevitable that she must meet 
her whilom lover face to face. 

Looking round fearfully now, she sees him ata little distance, 
seated on an irreproachable mount. His brows are knitted 
moodily, his very attitude is repellent. He responds to the 
pleasant salutations showered upon him from all quarters by 2 
laconic “ How d’ye do,” or a still more freezing nod. Even Sir 
Christopher’s hearty ‘“ Good morning, lad,” has no effect upon 
him. 

“ Something rotten in the,state of Denmark, there,” says the 
Master, Sir Guy Chetwoode, turning to Dorian Branscombe. 
‘Surly, eh? Rather a safe thing for that pretty girl of Blount’s 
to have given him the go-by, eh ?” 

“ Wouldn’t have him at any price if J were a girl,” says 
Branscombe. “I don’t like his eyes. Murderous sort of 
beggar.” 

“ Faith, I don’t know,” says Geoffrey Rodney, who is riding by 
them, and who is popularly supposed always to employ this expletive, 
because his wife is Irish. “ I rather like the fellow myself; so does 
Mona. It’s rough on him, you know, all the world knowing he has 
been jilted.” 
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“JT heard it was he gave her up,” says Teddy Luttrel, who has 
been fighting so hard with a refractory collar up to this that he 
has not been able to edge in a word. 

‘‘Qh! I daresay !” says Branscombe, so ironically that everyone 
concludes it will be useless to say anything further. 

And now the business of the day is begun. Everyone has 
settled him or herself into the saddle, and is preparing to make a 
day of it. 

Two hours later many are in a position to acknowledge sadly 
that the day they have made has not been exactly up to the mark. 
The various positions of these many are, for the most part, more 
remarkable than elegant. Some are reclining gracefully im a 
ditch’; some are riding dolefully homewards with much more 
forehead than they started with in the morning; some, and these 
are the saddest of all, are standing forlorn in the middle of an 
empty meadow, gazing helplessly at the flying tail of the animal 
they bestrode only a short five minutes ago. 

The field is growing decidedly thin. Lady Chetwoode, well to 
the front, is holding her own bravely. Sir Guy is out of sight, 
having just disappeared over the brow of the small hill opposite. 
Dicky Browne, who rides like a bird, is going at a rattling pace 
straight over anything and everything that comes in his way, 
with the most delightful impartiality, believing,as he has never 
yet come a very violent cropper, that the gods are on his side. 

Roger and Dulce have got a little away from the others, and 
are now riding side by side across a rather hilly field. Right 
before them rises a wall, small enough in itself, but in parts 
dangerous, because of the heavy fall at the other side, hidden 
from the eye by some brambles growing on the top of the stone- 
work. 

Lower down, this wall proves itself even more treacherous, 
as there it effectually hides the drop into the adjoining field, 
which is here too deep for any horse, however good, to take with 
safety. It is a spot well known by all the sportsmen in the 
neighbourhood as one to be avoided, ever since Gort, the farmer, 
some years before, had jumped it for the sake of an idle bet, and 
had been carried home from it a dead man, leaving his ‘good 
brown mare with a broken back behind him. 

It would seem, however, that either ignorance or recklessness 
is carrying one of the riders to-day towards this fatal spot. He 
is now bearing down upon it with the evident intention of 
clearing the traitorous wall, and so gaining upon the hounds, who 
are streaming up the hill “beyond, unaware that almost certain 
destruction awaits him at the point towards which he is riding so 
carelessly. 

Dulce, turning her head accidentally in his direction, is the first to 
see him. 

“Oh, see there!” she cries, in a frightened tone, to Roger, 
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pointing to the lower part of the field. ‘“ Who is that going to 
take Gort’s Fall ?” 

Roger, following her glance, pulls up short, and stares fixedly at 
the man below, now drawing terribly near to the condemned spot. 
And, as he looks, his face changes, the blood forsakes it, and a 
horrified expression creeps into his eyes. 

“By Jove! it is Stephen,” he says, at last, in an indescribable 
tone; and then, knowing he cannot reach him in time to prevent 
the coming catastrophe, he stands up in his stirrups and shouts to 
the unconscious Stephen with all the strength of his fresh, young 
lungs, to turn back before it is too late. 

But all in vain: Stephen either does not or cannot hear. He 
has by this time reached the wall, his horse, the gallant animal, 
responds to his touch. He rises—there is a crash,a dull thud, 
and then all is still. 

Involuntarily Dulce has covered hér eyes with her hand, and by 
a supreme effort has suppressed the cry that has risen from her 
heart. A sickening sensation of faintness is overpowering her. 
When at length she gains courage to open her eyes again she finds 
Roger has forsaken her, and is riding like one possessed across the 
open field, and—there beyond, where the sun is glinting in small 
patches upon the dry grass, she sees, too, a motionless mass of 
scarlet cloth, and a dark head lying—oh! so strangely quiet. 

Roger, having safely cleared the unlucky. wall higher up, has 
flung himself from his saddle, and is now on his knees beside 
Gower, and has lifted his head upon his arm. 

‘‘Stephen, Stephen,” he cries, brokenly. But Stephen is 
beyond hearing. He is quite insensible, and deaf to the voice that 
in the old days used to have aspecial charm forhim. Laying him 
gently down again, Roger rises to his feet, and looks wildly round. 
Dulce has arrived by this time, and, having sprung to her feet, has 
let her horse, too, go to the winds. 

“* He is not dead ?” she asks at first, in a ghastly whisper, with 
pale and trembling lips. 

“I don’t know, I’m not sure,” says Roger, distractedly. ‘ Oh, 
if somebody would only come!” 

Not a soul is in sight. By this time every one has disappeared 
over the hill, and not a human being’ is to be seen far or near. 

“Have you no brandy ?” asks Dulce, who is rubbing the hands 
of the senseless man, trying to restore animation by this means. 

“ Yes, yes,” I had forgotten,” says Roger, and then he kneels 
down once again, and takes Stephen into his arms, and raising his 
head on his knee, tries to force a few drops of the brandy between 
his pallid lips. 

At this supreme moment all is forgotten. All the old heartaches, 
the cruel taunts, the angry words. Once again he is his earliest 
friend ; the boy, the youth, the man, he had loved, until a woman 
had come between them. Everything rushes back upon him, as 
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he stoops over Gower, and gazes, with passionate fear and grief, 
upon his marble face. 

After all, there had been more good points than bad about 
Stephen, more good, indeed, than about most fellows. How fond 
he had been of him in the old days; how angry he would have 
been with anyone who had dared then to accuse him of acting 
shabbily, or ——-well, well, no use in raking up old grievances 
now, and no doubt there was great temptation, and besides, too, 
uncivil things had been said to him, and he (Roger) had certainly 
not been up to the mark himself in many ways. 

Memories of school and college life crowd upon Roger now, as 
he gazes with ever increasing fear upon the rigid features below 
him ; little scenes, insignificant in themselves, but enriched by 
honest sentiment, and tenderly connected with the dawn of man- 
hood, when the fastidious Gower had been attracted and fascinated 
by the bolder and more reckless qualities of Dare, recur to him 
now with a clearness that, under the present miserable circum- 
stances, is almost painful. 

He tries to shake off these tormenting recollections, to bury his 
happy college life out of sight, only to find his mind once more 
busy on a fresh field. 

Again he is at school, with Stephen near him, and all the glory 
of an Eton fight before him. What glorious old days they were, 
so full of life and vigour, and now; it is with exceeding pathos he 
calls to mind one memorable day on which he had banged Stephen 
most triumphantly about the head with a Latin grammar— 
Stephen’s grammar, be it understood, which had always seemed to 
add an additional zest to the affair; and then the free fight after- 
wards, in which he, Roger, had been again victorious ; and Stephen 
had not taken it badly either: had resented neither the Latin 
banging, nor the victory later on. No, he was certainly not ill- 
tempered then, dear old chap. Even before the blood had been 
wiped from their injured noses on that never-to-be-forgotten 
occasion, Stephen had shaken hands with him, and they had sworn 
publicly a life-long friendship. 

And here is the end of it! His sworn friend is lying stark and 
motionless in his embrace, with a deathly pallor on his face, that 
is ‘awfully like death, and with a heart, if it still beats, filled with 
angry thoughts of him, as he bends, with a face scarcely less 
bloodless than his, above him. 

Will no one ever come ! 

Roger glances despairingly at Dulce, who is still trying to get 
some brandy down the wounded man’s s thr oat, and even as she does 
~ Stephen’s eyes unclose, and a heavy sobbing sigh escapes 

im. 
Strangely enough, as the two bend over him, and his gaze 
wanders from one face to the other, it rests finally, with a great 
sense of content, not on Dulce’s face, but on Roger’s. Instinctively 
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he turns in his hour of need, from the woman who had wronged 
him, to the man whom /e had wronged in the first instance, and 
who—though he has suffered many things at his hands of late— 
brings to him now a breath from that earlier and happier life, 
where love—who has proved so bitter—was unknown. 

“Stephen! Dear old fellow, you are not much hurt, are you?” 
asks Roger, tenderly. ‘Where is the pain? Where does it hurt 
you most ? ” 

“ Here!” says Stephen, faintly, trying to lift one of his arms to 
point to his left side, but, with a groan, the arm falls helpless, and 
then they know, with a sickening feeling of horror, that it is 
broken. Stephen loses consciousness again for a moment. 

“It is broken!” says Roger. ‘ And I am afraid there must be 
some internal injury besides. What on earth.is to be done, Dulce ? ” 
in a frantic tone; ‘we shall have him here all night, unless we do 
something. Will you stay with him while I run and try to find 
somebody ?” 

But Stephen’s senses having returned to him by this time, he 
overhears and understands the last sentence. 

“No, don’t leave me,” he entreats, earnestly, though speak- 
ing with great difficulty. ‘“ Roger, are you there ?—stay with 
me.” 

“There is Dulce,” falters Roger. 

“No, no; don’t leave me here alone,” says the wounded man, 
with foolish persistency, and Roger, at his wit’s end, hardly knows 
what to do. 

“ Ar@ you anything easier now ?” he asks, raising Stephen’s head 
ever so gently. Dulce feeling her presence has been thoroughly 
ignored, and fearing lest the very sight of her may irritate her late 
lover, draws back a little, and stands where he can no longer see 
her. 

" Try to drink this,” says Roger, holding the flask again to 
Gower’s lips, and forcing a few drops between them. They are of 
some use, as presently a slight, a very slight, tinge of red comes 
into his cheek, and his eyes show more animation. 

“It is very good of you, old man,” he whispers, faintly, looking 
up at Roger. “TI believe you are sorry for me, after all.” 

The “after all” is full of meaning. 

“Why shouldn’t I be sorry for you,” says Roger, huskily, his 
eyes full of tears. ‘“ Don’t talk like that.” 

“] know you think I behaved badly to you,” goes on Stephen, 
with painful slowness. ‘“ And perhaps I did.” 

“ As to that,” interrupted Roger, quickly, “ we’re quits there, you 
know, nothing need be said about that. Why can’t we forget it 
all, Stephen, and be friends again ?” 

“ With all my heart,” says Gower, and his eyes grow glad, and a 
faint smile, short but full of real happiness, illumines his features 
a moment. - % | 

VOL. VIII. X 
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“Now, don’t talk any more, don’t, there’s a good fellow,” says 
Roger, with deep entreaty. 

‘There is—one thing—I must say,” whispers Gower, ‘“ while I 
have time. Tell her—that I have behaved like a coward to her, 
and that I give her back her promise. Tell her she may marry 
whom she pleases.” He gasps for breath; and then, pressing 
Roger’s hand with his own uninjured one, says, with a last effort, 
“ And that will be you, I hope.” 

The struggle to say this proves too much for his exhausted 
strength, his head drops back again upon Roger’s arm, and for the 
third time he falls into a dead faint. 

The tears are running down Roger’s cheeks by this time, and he 
is gazing with ever increasing terror at the deathly face below him, 
when, looking up to address some remark to Dulce, he finds she is 
nowhere to be seen. Even as he looks round for her in conster- 
nation, he sees two or three men hurrying towards him, and two 
others following more slowly with something that looks like a 
shutter or a door between them. Dulce, while he was listening to 
Stephen’s last heavily uttered words, had hurried away, and, climb- 
ing over all that came in her way, had descended into a little 
valley not far from the scene of the accident, where at a farm 
house she had told her tale, and pressed into her service the 
men now coming quickly towards Roger. 

With their help the wounded man (still happily unconscious) is 
carried to the farm house, where he remains until the carriage 
from the Court having arrived, they take him home in it as care- 
fully as can be managed. ’ 

* * * * * * * 

In a few hours the worst is known; and, after all, the worst is 
not so very bad. His arm is broken, and two of his ribs, and 
there is rather a severe contusion on his left shoulder. Little 
Doctor Bland has pledged them his word in the most solemn 
manner, however, that there is no internal injury, and that his 
patient only requires time and care to be quite himself again in 
no tume. This peculiar date is a favourite one with the little 
medico. 

The household being reassured by this comfortable news, every 
one grows more tranquil, and dinner having proved a distinct 
failure, supper is proposed ; Roger having hunted the whole house 
unsuccessfully for Dulce, to compel her to come in and eat some- 
thing, unearths her at last in the nursery, where she is sitting all 
alone, staring at the sleeping children. 

“‘Where’s nurse ?” asks Roger, gazing round. “Has she been 
dismissed, and have you applied for the situation ?” 

« She has gone down for amessage. I came here,” says Dulce, 
“because I didn’t want to speak to anybody. I feel so strange 
still, and so frightened.” 

“Come down and eat something,” says Rogerf “You must. I 
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shall carry you, if you won’t walk, and think how the servants will 
speak about your light behaviour afterwards! Do come, darling ; 
you know you have eaten nothing since breakfast.” 

“1 wonder if he is really in no danger,” says Dulce, wistfully. 

“He certainly isnot. Ihave it from Bland himself; and Dulce,” 
and here he hesitates, as if uncertain whether he ought to proceed 
or not, “ now it is all right, yon know, and—and that ; and when 
we have heard he is on the safe road to recovery, it can’t be any 
harm to say what is on my mind, can it?” 

‘‘No; I suppose not,” says Dulce, blushing vividly. 

“ Well then, just say you will marry me the very moment he is 
on his feet again,” says Roger, getting this out with considerable 
rapidity. “It will seem ungracious of us, I think, not to take 
advantage of his kindness as soon as possible.” 

“‘ Supposing he was to go back of zt all when he got well,” says 
Dulce, timidly. 

“Oh! he can’t; a promise is a promise, you know—as he has 
made us feel. Poor old Stephen,” this last, hastily, lest he shall 
seem hard on his newly recovered friend. 

“Tf you think that,” says Dulce, going close up to him, and 
looking at him with soft love-lit eyes, “I will marry you, just 
whenever you like.” ‘To make this sweet assurance doubly sweet, 
she stands on tiptoe, and slipping her arms round her lover’s neck, 
kisses him with all her heart. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


“ About some act 
That has no relish of salvation in’t.” 
HAMLET 


“Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge.” 
Titus ANDRONICUS. 


“BEFORE you begin, Fabian, it is only fair to tell you that I 
will not listen favourably to one word in his defence. Under the 
farcical term of secretary, Slyme has been a disgrace and a torment 
to me for years; and last night has finished everything.” 

“Tt was very unfortunate, no doubt,” says Fabian, regretfully. 
“What a curse the love of drink is—a madness, a passion.” 

‘‘T have told him he must go,” says Sir Christopher, who is in a 
white heat of rage, and is walking up and down the room with an 
indignant frown upon his face; just now stopping short before 
Fabian, he drops into a seat, and says, testily. “‘ Unfortunate, 
that is no word to use about it. Why, look you how it stands; you 
invite people to your house to dine, and on your way to your 
dining-room, with a lady on your arm, you are accosted and 
insolently addressed by one of your own household—your secretary, 
forsooth—so drunk that it was shameful! He reeled!—I give 
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you my word, sir—he reeled! I thought Lady Chetwoode would 
have fainted, she turned as pale as her gown, and but for her 
innate pluck would have cried aloud. It was insufferable, Fabian, 
waste no more words over him, for go he shall.” 

*« After all these years,” says Fabian, thoughtfully, thrumming 

ently on the table near him with his forefinger. 

All night long the storm has raged with unexampled fury, and 
even yet its anger is fierce and high as when first it hurled itself 
upon a sleeping world. The raindrops are pattering madly against 
the window panes; through the barren branches of the elms the 
wind is shrieking ; now rising far above the heads of the tallest 
trees, now descending to the very bosom of the earth, and flying 
over it, it drives before its mighty breath all such helpless things 
as are defenceless and at its mercy. 

Perhaps the noise of this tempest outside drowns the keen 
sense of hearing in those within, because neither Fabian nor Sir 
Christopher stir, or appear at all conscious of the opening of a door 
at the upper end of the library, where they are sitting. It is — 
a small door hidden by a portiére, leading into another corridor 
that connects itself with the servants’ part of the house. 

As this door is gently pushed open, a head protrudes itself 
cautiously into the room, though, on account of the hanging cur- 
tains, it is quite invisible to the other occupants of the apartment. 
A figure follows the head, and stands irresolutely on the threshold, 
concealed from observation, not only by the curtain, but by a 
Japanese screen, that is placed just behind Sir C hristopher’ 8 
head. 

It is a crouching, forlorn, debased figure, out of which all man- 
liness and fearlessness have gone. A figure crowned by grey hair, 
yet gaining no reverence thereby, but rather an additional touch 
of degradation. There is, too, an air of despondency and alarm 
about this figure to-day, new toit. It looks already an outcast, a 
miserable waif, turned out to buffet with the angry winds ‘of 
fortune at the very close of its life’s journey. There is a wildness 
in his bloodshot eyes, and a nervous tremor in his bony hand as it 
clutches at the curtain for support, that betrays the haunting 
terror that is desolating him. 

“TI don’t care,” says Sir Christopher, obdurately; “I have 
suffered too much at his hands; I owe him nothing but dis- 
comfort. I tell you my mind is made up, Fabian; he leaves me 
at once, and for ever.’ 

At this, the crouching figure in the doorway shivers, and shakes 
his wretched old head, as though all things for him are at an end. 
The storm seems to burst with redoubled fury, and flings itself 
against the: panes, as though calling upon him to come out and 
be their pastime and their sport. 

*¢ My dear Christopher,” says Fabian, very quietly, yet with an 
air of decision that can be heard above the fury of the storm, 
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‘it is impossible you can turn the old man out, now, at his age, 
to again solicit Fortune’s favour. It would be terrible.” . 

At this calm, but powerful intervention of Fabian’s, the old head 
in the doorway (bowed with fear and anxiety) raises itself abruptly, 
as though unable to believe the words that have just fallen upon 
his ears. He has crept here to listen with a morbid longing to 
contemptuous words uttered of him by the lips that have just 
spoken; and lo! these very lips have been opened in his behalf, 
and naught but kindly words have issued from them. 

As the truth breaks in upon his dulled brain, that Fabian has 
actually been defending his—hzs case, a ghastly pallor overspreads 
his face, and it is with difficulty he suppresses a groan. He con- 
trols himself, however, and listens eager for what may follow. 

“Do you mean to tell me I am _ bound to keep a depraved 
drunkard beneath my roof? ” demands Sir Christopher, vehemently. 
“ A fellow who insults my guests, who——” 

“The fact that he has contracted this miserable habit of which 
you speak is only another reason why you should think well 
before you discard him now, in his old age,” says Fabian, with 
increasing earnestness. ‘‘ He will starve—die in a garret, or by the 
wayside, if you fling him off. He is not in a fit state to seek 
another livelihood. Who would employ him? And you he has 
served faithfully for years-—twenty years, I think; and of all the 
twenty only three or four have been untrustworthy. You should 
think of that, Christopher. He was your right hand for a long 
time, and—and he has done neither you nor yours a real injury.” 

Here the unhappy figure in the doorway raises his hand and 
beats his clenched fist in a half-frantic, though silent, manner 
against his forehead. 

“You are bound, I think,” says Fabian, in the same calm way, 
“to look after him, to bear with him a little.” 

“ You defend him,” exclaims Sir Christopher, irritably, “yet I 
believe that in his soul he hates you—would do you a harm if he 
could. It is his treatment of you at times,” says Sir Christopher, 
coming at last to the real germ of the anger he is cherishing 
against Slyme, “that—that———. Remember what he said only 
last week about you.” 

“Tut!” says Fabian, “I remember nothing. He was drunk, 
no doubt, and said what he did not mean.’ 

e believe he did mean it. In vino veritas.” 

“Well, even so; if he does believe in the story that has bleated 
my life, why”—with a sigh—so do many others. I don’t think 
the poor old fellow would really work me any mischief, but I 
doubt I have been harsh to him at times, have accused him some- 
what roughly, I daresay, of his unfortunate failing ; and for that, 
it may be, he owes me a grudge. Nothing more. His bark is 
worse than his bite. It is my opinion, Christopher, that under- 
neath his sullen exterior there lurks a great deal of good.” 
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The trembling figure in the doorway is growing more and more 
bowed. It seems now as if it would gladly sink into the earth 
through very shame. His hand has left the curtain and is now 
clinging to the lintel of the door, as though anxious of more 
sure support than the soft velvet of the portiére could afford. 

“Well, as you seem bent on supporting a most unworthy 
object,” says Sir Christopher, “I shall pension Slyme, and send 
him adrift to drink himself to death as soon as suits him.” 

“Why do that,” says Fabian, as quietly as ever, but with all the 
determination that characterizes his every word and action; “ this 
house is large, and can hide him somewhere. Besides, he is 
accustomed to it, and would probably feel lost elsewhere. He has 
been here for the third of a lifetime, a long,long time.” He sighs 
again. Is he bringing to mind the terrible length of the days 
that have made up the sum of the last five years of his life? 
“Give him two rooms inthe west wing, it is seldom used, and give 
him to understand he must remain there; but do not cast him 
out now that he is old and helpless.” 

At this last gentle mark of thoughtfulness on Fabian’s part the 
figure in the doorway loses all self-control. With a stifled cry he 
flings his arms above his head and staggers away down the corridor 
outside to his own den. 

*¢ What was that ?” asks Sir Christopher, quickly ; the smothered 
cry had reached his ears. 

“What ? I heard nothing,” says Fabian, looking up. 

“The storm perhaps,” says his uncle, absently. Then after a 
pause, “Why do you so strongly espouse this man’s cause, 
Fabian ? ” 

** Because, from my soul, I pity him. He has had many things 
of late to try him. The death of his son, a year ago, upon whom 
every thought of his heart was centred, was a terrible blow; and 
then this wretched passion for strong drink, having first degraded, 
has of course finished by embittering his nature. I do not blame 
him. He has known much misfortune.” 

Sir Christopher, going up to him, places his hands upon the 
young man’s shoulders, and gazes earnestly, with love unutterable, 
into his eyes. His own are full of tears. 

“No misfortune, however heavy, can embitter a noble nature,” 
he says, gently. “One knows that, when one knows you. For 
your sake, Fabian—because you ask it—Slyme shall remain.” 

* * * * * * * 

It grows towards evening, and still the rain descends in torrents. 
Small rivers are running on the gravel walks outside, the snow- 
drops and crocuses are all dead or dying, crushed and broken by 
the cruel wind. 

Down below in the bay the sea has risen, and with a roaring 
sound rushes inland to dash itself against the rocks. Now and 
then a flash of lightning illumines its turbulent breast and lets 
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one see how the “ ambitious ocean” can “swell, and rage, and 
foam, to be exalted with the threatening clouds.” The sailors and 
boatmen generally in the small village are going anxiously to and 
fro, as though fearful of what such a night as this may, produce. 

Now a loud peal of thunder rattles overhead, rendering insigni- 
ficant the wild howling of the wind that only a moment since had 
been almost - deafening. And then the thunder dies away for a 
while, and the storm “shrieks again, and the windows rattle, and 
the gaunt trees groan and sway, and the huge drops upon the 
window panes, beating incessantly, make once more a “ mournful 
music for the mind.” 

They are all assembled in Dulce’s boudoir, being under the im- 
pression, perhaps, that while the present incivility of the elements 
continues it is cosier to be ina small room than a large one. It 
may be this, or the fact that both Dulce and Portia have declined 
to come down stairs or enter any other room until dinner shall 
be announced, under any pretext whatsoever. And so as the 
mountain won’t come to Mahomet, Mahomet has come to the 
mountain. 

Sir Christopher has just gone through an exaggerated résumé 
of old Slyme’s disgraceful conduct last night, when the door is 
opened, and they all become aware that the hero of the story is 
standing before them. 

Yes, there stands Gregory Slyme, pale, breathless, and with one 
hand already uplifted, as though to deprecate censure, and to stay 
the order “to begone,” that he plainly expects from every lip. 

“Why, here he is again,” cries Sir Christopher, now incensed 
beyond measure. ‘“‘ Even my niece’s room is not safe from him.” 

He points angrily to the secretary, who cowers before his angry 
look, yet shows no intention of retiring. With all his air of hope- 
less sottishness, that clings to him like a spotted garment, there is 
still something strange about the man that attracts the attention 
of Mark Gore. He has been closely watching him ever since his 
entrance, and he can see that the head usually buried on the chest 
is now uplifted, that in the sunken eyes there is a new meaning, a 
fire freshly kindled, born of acute mental disturbance ; and indeed 
in his whole bearing there is a settled purpose, very foreign to it. 

“Hear me, hear me,” he entreats, with quavering accents, but 
passionate haste. “Do not send me away yet; I must speak 
now——now, or never!” 

The final word sinks almost out of hearing. His hands fall to 
his sides. Once again his head sinks to its old place upon his 
breast. Sir Christopher, believing him to be again under the 
influence of drink, opens his lips with the evident intention of 
ordering him from his presence, when Sir Mark interposes. 

“He has come to say something. Let him say it,” he says, 
tapping Sir Christopher’s arm persuasively. 

“ Ay, let me,” says Slyme, in a low tone, yet always with the 
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remnant of a wasted passion in it. “It has lain heavy on my 
heart for years. I shall fling it from me now, if the effort to do it 
kills me.” 

Turning his bleared eyes right and left, he searches every face 
slowly until he comes to Fabian. Here his examination comes to 
an end. Fastening his eyes on Fabian, he lets them rest there, 
and never again removes them during the entire interview. He 
almost seems to forget, or to be unaware, that there is any other 
soul in the room save the man at whom he is gazing so steadfastly. 
It is to him alone he addresses himself. 

“T call you to witness,” he says, now striking himself upon his 
breast, “that whatever I have done has not gone unpunished. If 
my crime has been vile, my sufferings have been terrible. I have 
endured torments. I want no sympathy—none. | expect only 
detestation and revenge, but yet I would have you remember that 
there was a time when I was a man, not the soddened, brutish, 
contemptible thing I have become. I would ask you to call to 
mind all you have ever heard about remorse—its stings, its agony, 
its despair, and I would have you know that I have felt it all; 
yea, more, a thousand times more!” 

All this time he has had his hand pressed against his chest in a 
rigid fashion. His lips have grown livid, his face pale as any corpse. 

“This is mere raving,” exclaims Sir Christopher, excitedly ; but 
again Gore restrains him, as he would have gone forward to order 
Slyme to retire. 

“To-day,” goes on Slyme, always with his heavy eyes on Fabian, 
“T heard you speak in my defence—mine! Sir, if you could 
only know how those words of yours burned into my heart, how 
they have burned since, how they are burning now,” smiting 
himself, “ you would be half avenged. I listened to you till my 
brain could bear no more. You spoke kindly of me, you had pity 
on my old age—upon mine, who had no pity on your youth, who 
ruthlessly ruined your life, who——” 

“Man, if you have anything to confess—to explain—say it !” 
breaks in Sir Mark, vehemently, who is half mad with hope and 
expectancy. 

Portia has risen from her low seat, and forgetful, or regardless 
of comment, is gazing with large, wild eyes at the old man. Sir 
Christopher “has grasped Mark Gore’s arm with almost painful 
force, and is trembling so violently that Gore places his other arm 
gently round him, and keeps it there as a support. All, more or 
less, are agitated. Fabian alone makes no movement; with a face 
white to the very lips, he stands with his back against the mantel- 
piece, facing Slyme, so motionless that he might be a figure carved 
in marble. 

Really deaf and blind to all except Fabian, the secretary takes 
no heed of Sir Mark’s violent outburst. He has paused, indeed, 
at the interruption, some vague sense telling him he will not be 
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heard while it continues, but now it has subsided he goes on again, 
addressing himself solely to Fabian, as though it had never 
occurred. 

“ It was for him I did it, for has sake,” he says, monotonously. 
He is losing his head a little now, and his mind is wandering back 
to earlier days. ‘For my boy, my son, to save him. It was a 
sore temptation; and he never knew, he never knew.” A gleam 
of something like comfort comes into his eyes as he says this. 

“What did you do?” demands Dicky Browne, in an agony of 
hope and doubt. “Can't you say it at once, and pe done with it. 
Speak out, man—do.” 

“Curse me! Kill me, if you will!” cries Slyme, with sudden 
vehemence, stretching out his hands to Fabian, and still deaf to 
any voice but his. “ You have been deceived, falsely accused, 
most treacherously dealt with. It was J forged that cheque—not 
you! ? 99 

The miserable man, as he makes this confession, falls upon his 
knees, and covers his face with his hands. 

A terrible ery bursts from Dulce; she springs to her feet, and 
would have rushed to Fabian, but that Roger, catching her in his 
arms, prevents her. And indeed it is no time to approach Fabian. 
He has wakened at last into life out of his curious calm, and the 
transition from his extreme quietude of a moment since to the 
state of ungovernable passion in which he now finds himself is as 
swift as it is dangerous. 

“ You!” hesays, staring at the abject figure kneeling before him, in 


a tone so low as to be almost inaudible, yet with such an amount of 


condensed fury in it as terrifies the listeners. “ You!” He makes 
a step forward as though he would verily fall upon his enemy and 
rend him in pieces, and so annihilate him from the face of the 


earth; but before he can touch him, a slight body flings itself 


between him and Slyme, and two small, white hands are laid upon 
his breast. These little hands, small and powerless as they are, 
yet have strength to force him backwards. 

“Think,” says Portia, in a painful whisper. “Think! Fabian, 
you would not harm that old man.” 

‘“* My dear fellow, don’t touch him,” says Dicky Browne. ‘ Don’t 
—in your present frame of mind a gentle push of yours would be 
his death.” 

“Death!” says old Slyme, in such a strange voice, that in- 
stinctively they all listen to him. “It has no terrors for me.” 
He has raised his head from his hands, and is now gazing again at 
Fabian, as though fascinated, making a wretched and, withal, a 
piteous picture, as his thin white locks stream behind him. 
“What have I to live for,” he cries, miserably. ‘The boy I 
slaved for, sinned for, for whom I ruined you and my own soul, 
is dead, cold in his grave. Have pity on me, therefore, and send 
me where I may rejoin him.” 
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Either the excitement of his confession, or the nervous dread of 
the result of it, has proved too much for him; because just as the 
last word passes his lips, he flings his arms wildly into the air, and 
with a muffled cry, falls prone, a senseless mass upon the ground. 

When they lift him, they find clutched in his hand a written 
statement of all he has confessed so vaguely. They are very 
gentle in their treatment of him, but when he has recovered con- 
sciousness, and has been carried by the servants to his own room, 
it must be acknowledged that they all breathe more freely. 

Sir Christopher is crying like a child, and so is Dicky Browne. 
The tears are literally running in little rivulets all down Dicky’s 
plump cheeks, but he is 
indeed, why should he be? As, in between his sobs, he insists on 
telling everybody he is so glad—so awfully glad—his apparent 
grief, had they been in the mood for it, would have struck them 
all as being extremely comic. 

The effect of their tears upon the women has the most desirable 
result. It first surprises, and then soothes them inexpressibly. It 
leaves indeed a new field entirely open tothem. Instead of being 
petted, they can pet. 

Julia instantly undertakes Dicky, who doesn’t quite like it; 
Dulce appropriates Sir Christopher, who likes it very much. 

Fabian, now that his one burst of passion is at an end, is again 
strangely silent. Mark Gore, laying his hand upon his shoulder, 
says something to him in a low tone, unheard by the rest, who are 
all talking together, and so making a solitude for these two. 

“ It is too late,” says Fabian, replying to him slowly ; “ too late.” 
There is more of settled conviction than of bitterness in his tone, 
which only renders it the more melancholy. ‘ He was right. He 
has ruined my life. Were I to live twice the allotted time given 
to man, I should never forget these last five horrible years. They 
have killed me; that is, the best of me! I tell you deliverance 
has come too late!” 

Even as his voice dies away another rises. 

“Do not say that—anything but that,” entreats Portia, in deep 
agitation. Once more this evening she lays her small, jewelled 
hand upon his breast, and looks intohis eyes: ‘Fabian, there is 
renewed hope, a fresh life before you; take courage. Remember— 
Oh! Mark, speak to him.” 

She is trembling violently, and her breath is coming with sus- 
picious difficulty. Her lips are quivering ; and pain, actual physical 
pain, is dimming the lustre of her violet eyes. The old ache is 
tugging angrily at her heart-strings now. 

Still Fabian does not relent. As yet the very salve that has 
cured his hurt has only made the hurt more unendurable by 
dragging it into public notice. Now that he is free, emancipated 
from the shadow of this crime that has encompassed him as a 
cloud for so long, its proportions seem to grow and increase until 
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they reach a monstrous size. To have been wounded in the body, or 
deprived of all one’s earthly goods at a stroke, or bereaved of one’s 
nearest and dearest, would all have been sore trials, no doubt. 

“But, alas! to make me a fixed figure for the time of scorn 
to point his slow, unmoving finger at.” What agony, with misfor- 
tune, could cope with that ? 

And she, who had not trusted him when she might, will he 
care that she should trust him now when she must ? 

Slowly he lifts the pale, slender hand, and very gently lets it 
fall by her side. His meaning is not to be misunderstood: he 
will none of her. Henceforth their paths shall lie as widely apart 
as they have lain (of her own choice) for the past few months. 

“T repeat it,” he says, quietly, letting his eyes rest for a moment 
upon hers, “it is too late!” 

And outside the wild winds, flying past with an even fiercer 
outbreak of wrath, seems to echo those fatal words, ‘Too late.” 
The very rain, being full of them, seeks to dash them against the 
window panes. A sudden roar of thunder resounding overhead 
comes as a fit adjunct to the despair embodied in them. All 
Nature is awake, and the air seems full of its death-knells. 

Portia, sick at heart, moves silently away. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“If you have tears, prepare to shed them now.” 
Jutius Camsar. 
‘Eyes, look your last ; 
Arms, take your last embrace! ” 
RoMEO AND JULIET. 


THE night closes in, the rain has ceased, or only now and then 
declares itself in fitful bursts, but still the wind rages and the 
storm beats upon land.and sea, as though half its fury is not yet 
expended. The clouds are scudding hurriedly towards the west, 
and now and then, as they separate, one catches a glimpse of a 
pale, dying moon, trying to shine in the dark vaults above, her 
sickly gleam only rendering more terrible the aspect of the land 
below. 

Still the lightning comes and goes, and the thunder kills the 
sacred calm of night; Dulce and Julia, standing in the window, 
gaze fearfully towards the angry heavens, and speak to each other 
in whispers. Portia, who is sitting in an armchair, with her 
colourless face uplifted and her head thrown back, is quite silent, 
waiting with a kind of morbid longing for each returning flash. 
The very children are subdued, and, lying in a pretty group upon 
the hearthrug, forget to laugh or play, or do anything save cry 
aloud, “ Ah! wasn’t that a big one ?” when the lightning comes, 
or, “ That was the loudest one yet,” when the deafening thunder 
rolls. 
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The men are standing in another window, talking in low tones 
of Fabian’s exculpation, when Fabian himself comes in, eagerly, 
excitedly, and so unlike the Fabian of old that Portia gazes at 
him in silent wonder. 

“There is a ship in sore trouble down there,” he says, pointing 
as though he can see the sea down below, where now the angry 
surf is rolling in, mountains high, hoarsely roaring as it comes; 
“ Brown from the coast-guard station has just run up to tell us of 
it. They are about to man the life-boat ; who will come down to 
the beach with me ?” 

They have all come forward by this time, and now the men, 
going eagerly to seize on any coats and hats nearest to them, 
make themselves ready to go down and render any assistance that 
may be required of them. The station is but a little one, the 
coast-guards few, and of late a sort of intermittent fever has laid 
many of the fishermen low, so that their help may, for all they 
yet can know, be sorely needed. 

Fabian, who has been delayed in many ways, is almost the last 
to leave the house. Hurrying now to the doorway, he is stopped 
by a slight figure, that, coming up to him in the gloom of the 
night that rushes in upon him from the opened hall- door, seems 
like some spirit of the storm. 

lt is Portia. Her face is very white, her iips are trembling, but 
her eyes are full of a strange, feverish fire. 

“May I go too? Do not prevent me,” she says, in an agitated 
tone, laying her hand upon his arm. ‘ I must go. I outst stay 
here, alone ; ; thinking, thinking.” 

“You!” interrupts he; “andon sucha night as this. Certainly 
not. Go back to the drawing-room, at once.” Involuntarily, he 
puts out his hand across the doorway, as though to bar her egress. 
Then suddenly recollection forces itself upon him, he drops his 
extended arm, and coldly averts his eyes from hers. 

“T beg your pardon,” he says, “why should I dictate to you, 
you will do as you please, of course ; by what right do I advise, 
or forbid you?” 

Oppressed by the harshness of his manner and his determined 
coldness, that amounts almost to dislike, Portia makes no reply. 
When fir st he spoke, his words, though aniovi ing, had still been full 
of a rough regard for her well-being ; but his sudden change to the 
indifferent tone of an utter stranger has struck cold upon her 
heart. Cast down and disheartened, she now shrinks a little to 
one side, and by a faint gesture of the hand motions him to the 
open door. 

As though unconscious, or cruelly careless of the wound he has 
inflicted, Fabian turns away from her, and goes out into the sullen, 
stormy night, and, reaching the side path that leads direct thr ough 
the wood to the shore, i is soon lost to sight. 

Upon the beach, dark forms are hurrying to and fro. Now and 
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then can be heard the sound of a distant signal gun, small knots 
of fishermen are congregated together, and can be seen talking 
anxiously, when the lurid lightning, flashing overhead, breaks in 
upon the darkness. 

There is terrible confusion everywhere. Hurried exclamations, 
and shrill cries of fear and pity rise above the angry moaning of 
the wind, as now and then a faint lull comes in the storm; then, 
too, can be heard the bitter sobs and lamentations of two women, 
who are clinging to their men as though by their weak arms they 
would hold them from battling with the waves to-night. 

The sea is dashing itself in wildest fury against rock and 
boulder, and rushing in headlong from up the sands only to recede 
again in haste, as though in a hurry to fly back to swell the power 
of the cruel waves that would willingly deal out death with every 
stroke. 

The clouds, having changed from black to murky yellow, are 
hanging heavily in mid-air, as though undecided as to whether they 
will not fall in a body, and so overwhelm the trembling earth. 
The spray, dashed inland by the terrific force of the wind, lighting 
on the lips of those who stand with straining eyes looking sea- 
ward, fills their mouths with its saltness, and blinds their aching 
sight. 

“Al the people from the little village are on the shore, and are 
talking and gesticulating violently. Some of them have fathers, 
brothers, and, perhaps, “nearer and dearer ones still than all others,” 
on the point of incurring deathly danger to-night. Some of them are 
standing, with clenched hands and stony eyes, watching as though 
fascinated by the cruel crawling sea, as it runs up to their feet, 
gaily, boisterously, heedless of the unutterable misery in their 
pallid faces. But for the most part, people are full of energy, and 
are shouting from one to the other, and examining ropes, or asking 
eager questions of grizzled old sailors, who with plug in cheek, and 
stoical features are staring at the sea. 

“ Where is the ship?” asks Dicky Browne, laying his hand on 
the arm of one of these ancient mariners to steady himself, whilst 
the old salt, who is nearly thrice his age, stands steady as a rock. 

** Close by—a schooner from some furrin port, with wine, they 
say.” So shouts the old man back. 

*“‘ And the life boat ?” 

“Is manned, an’ away. “Iwill be a tussle to-night, sir, no boat 
could live in such a sea, ’m thinking. Hark to the roar of it.” 

The dull moon, forcing itself through the hanging clouds, casts 
at this moment a pallid gleam upon the turbid ocean, making the 
terror of the hour only more terrible. Now at last they can see 
the doomed vessel; the inicessant dashing of the waves is slowly 
tearing it in pieces; momentarily its side is in danger of being 
driven in. At this piteous sight men ery aloud, and women fall 
upon their knees ; some figure with flowing hair can be seen near 
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one of the dismantled masts. Is it a woman? and what is that 
she holds aloft ?—a child! a little child ! 

The agony increases. Some run along the beach in frantic 
impotency, calling upon Heaven to show pity now, in tones that 
even pierce the ghastly howling of the wind. Anon, the quivering 
lightning comes again, shedding a blue radiance over all. 

Twice has the life-boat been repulsed and beaten back, in spite of 
the strenuous efforts of its gallant crew. The second time a cry 
goes up that strikes dismay to the hearts of those around, as a man 
is laid upon the damp beach, who had gone forth full of courage 
with his fellows, but now lies stiffening into the marble calm of 
death. 

Dulce, who has run down to the strand without a word to anyone, 
and who is now standing a little apart, with Roger’s arm round 
her, hearing this unearthly cry, covers her face with her hands, 
and shivers violently in every limb. The darting lightning has 
shown her the ghastly outline of the poor, brave figure on the 
sand, now hushed in its last sleep. 

At this moment, Portia, creeping up to where they are standing, 
with hands uplifted to her forehead, tries to pierce the gloom. 
The spray from a projecting rock being flung back upon them 
drenches them thoroughly. Roger, putting out his hand hurriedly, 
draws Dulce out of its reach, and would have persuaded Portia to 
come to a more sheltered spot, but she resists his entreaty, and, 
waving him from her impatiently, stiil continues her eye-search 
for something that she evidently supposes to be upon the beach. 
Where she is standing, a shadow from a huge rock so covers her 
that she is invisible to any comer. 

Now someone is advancing towards them through the darkness 
and clinging mist. Dulce, who is sitting on the ground and 
weeping bitterly, does not see him, but Roger goes quickly towards 
him. It is Fabian, pale, but quite composed, and with a certain 
high resolve in his dark eyes. There is, indeed, in this settled 
resolve something that might be almost termed gladness. 

“Ah! it is you,” he says, hurriedly beckoning to Roger to come 
farther away from Dulce, which sign Roger obeying brings both 
him and Fabian a degree nearer to Portia. Yet, standing 
motionless as she does within the gloom, they neither see her nor 
feel her presence. 

“Here, catch my watch,” says Fabian, quickly, in a business- 
like tone ; “and,” with a short laugh, “keep it if I don’t get 
back.” He flings him the watch as he speaks. 

““Where are you going ?” asks Roger, breathlessly, “ where ? ” 

*‘ With those fellows in the life-boat. They want another hand 
now poor Jenkins has been bowled over, and I shall go; they are 
losing heart, but my going with them will change all that. Tell 
Dulce R 


“You shall not go,” cries Roger, frantically. “It is throwing 
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away your life. There are those whose lives can be better spared ; 
let them go. Let me go. Fabian, think of that old man at 
home.” 

“My dear fellow, don’t bury me in such a hurry,” says Fabian, 
lightly. “Those poor fellows below have wives and families 
depending on them, and no one implores them not to go. I will 

ake my chance with them. Now listen e 

* But not alone!” says Roger ; “ you shall not go alone. I will 
go with you. To venture in such a sea—but, of course, that 
should not be considered. Well, come then,come!” The poor 
boy, in spite of himself, does consider it, but bravely pushes 
forward in the vague thought that if he goes he may be of use to 
his friend, his brother. 

*‘ Impossible,” says Fabian. ‘ There is not room for another. 
If we come back again unsuccessful, I promise you, you shall try 
your chance then. Here, don’t look so gloomy, but hold my cvat, 
and keep it dry, as I dare say I shall be chilly enough when I get 
back to you.” 

He speaks with the utmost cheerfulness, indeed with the sub- 
dued gaiety that might emanate from a quiet man just starting 
on a pleasurable expedition. 

“Do you know the danger?” says Roger, in a broken voice, 
clinging to his hand, but feeling that all remonstrance will be in 
vain. 

“Tut! why should there be more danger for me than for another. 
Now go back to her—she is there, is she not? my dear little 
Dulce. Tell her from me——. No!—tell her nothing. Good- 
bye, old man, wish me a safe return till I come; and—and—be 
good to her—always love her——” 

He turns abruptly aside, and, springing down from the rock 
where he has been standing, finds himself —_ on the beach. He 
is hurrying once more towards the boat, which, having sustained 
some slight injuries in its last attempt, is not yet quite seaworthy, 
but requires some looking after by the men before they can start 
afresh, when he is stopped by the pressure of two soft hands upon 
his arm. 

Turning, he looks into Portia’s eyes. She is haggard, ghastly 
in her pallor, but unspeakably beautiful. Her fair hair, having 
come undone, is waving lightly in the tempestuous wind. Her lips 
are parted. 

“You are not going out there?” she says, pointing with a 
shudder to the tumultuous waves, and speaking in a tone so full of 
agony and reckless misery that it chills him. “You shall not! 
Do you hear? Fabian! Fabian! listen to me.” 

It is so dark and wild, that no one can see her; no ears but his 
can hear. She flings herself in a passion of despair upon her 
knees before him, and encircles him with her arms. 

“My darling! My best beloved, stay with me,” she cries, wildly 
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“ Hate me—spurn me—live—lwe! that sea will tear you from 
me—it will kill—but———” 

Stooping over her, with a very gentle movement, but with deter- 
mination, he unclasps her clinging arms, and raises her to her feet. 

“You must not kneel there on the wet sand,” he says, quietly ; 
“and forgive me, if I remind you of it, but you will not care to 
remember all this to-morrow.” 

‘“¢T shall not remember it to-morrow,” replies she, in a strange, 
dreamy tone, her hands falling nerveless at her sides. She does 
not seek to touch or persuade him again, only gazes earnestly up 
at him, through the wretched mist that enshrouds them, with a 
face that is as the faces of the dead. 

Upon his arm is a shawl, one of the women below (he is very 
dearly beloved in the villa ge) had forced upon him an hour ago. 
He is bringing it back now to return it to her before starting, but, 
a thought striking him, he unfolds it, and crosses it over Portia’s 
bosom. 

“One of the women down there lent it to me,” he says, coldly 
still, but kindly. ‘ Return it to her when you can.” 

With a little passionate gesture she flings it from her, letting it 
lie on the ground at her feet. 

“It is too late—the coldness of death is upon me,” she says, 
vehemently. Then in an altered tone, calmed by despair, she 
whispers, slowly, “ Fabian, if you wall die—forgive me first ? ” 

“If there is anything to forgive, I have done so long ago. But 
there is nothing.” 

“Ts there nothing in the thought that I love you either? Has 
not: this knowledge power to drag you back from the grave ? ” 

“‘ “Too late for the balm when the heart is broke,’” quotes he, sadly. 

“And yet you loved me once,” she says, quickly. 

*‘T love you now, as I never loved you,” returns he, with sudden, 
eager passion. Her arms are round his neck, her head is thrown 
back, her lovely eyes, almost terrible now in their intensity, are 
gazing into his. Instinctively his arms close round her—he bends 
forward. 

A shout from the beach! The boat is launched, and they only 
await him to go upon their perilous journey. W hen death is near, 
small things of earth grow even less. 

“They call me! All is over now between us,” he murmurs, 
straining her to his heart. Then he puts her a little away from 
him—still holding her—and looks once more into her large, tear- 
less eyes. “If life on earth is done,” he says, solemnly, “then in 
Heaven, my soul, we meet again! ” 

He lays his lips on hers. 


“In Heaven, my love, and soon! ” returns she, very quietly, and 
so they part! 


* * * * * 


It is but a little half hour afterwards when they bring him back 
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again, and lay him gently and in silence upon the wet sand—cold 
and dead! Some spar had struck him—they hardly know what 
and had left him as they brought him home. 

Many voices are uplifted at this sad return, but all grow hushed 
and quiet, as a girl with bare head presses her way resolutely 
through the crowd, and, moving aside those who would mercifully 
have delayed her, having reached her dead, sits down upon the sand 
beside him, and lifting his head in her arms, dank and dripping 
with sea foam, lays it tenderly upon her knees. Stooping over it, 
she presses it lovingly against her breast, and with tender fingers 
smooths back from the pale forehead the short wet masses of his 
dark hair. She is quite calm, her fingers do not even tremble, but 
there is a strange—-strange look in her great eyes. 

His eyes are closed. No ugly stain of blood mars the 
beauty of his face. He lies calm and placid in her embrace, 
as though wrapt in softest slumber—but, oh! how irresponsive 
to the touch, that once would have thrilled his every sense with 
rapture. 

There is something so awful in the muteness of her despair, 
that a curious hush falls upon those grouped around her—and 
him. The whole scene is so fraught with a weird horror, that 
when one woman in the background bursts into bitter weeping, 
she is pushed out of sight, as though emotion of a demonstrative 
nature is out of place here. Noisy grief can have no part in this 
hopeless sorrow. 

Dicky Browne, bending over her (Roger has taken Dulce home), 
Says : 

“Oh, Portia! that it should end like this, and just now—now, 
whea life had opened out afresh for him!” His voice is choked and 
almost inaudible. Now that he is gone thev all know how dear he 
has been to them, how interwoven with theirs has been his quiet, 
melancholy life. 

“JT knew it,” says Portia, not quickly, but yet with some faint, 
soft vehemence. “Iam not surprised, I am not grieved.” She 
whispers something else after this repeatedly, and Dicky, bending 
lower, hears the words, “‘ And soon—and soon.” She repeats them 
in an ecstatic undertone ; there is joy and an odd certawty in it. 
They are the last words she ever spoke to him. 

“He is very cold,” she says then, with a little shiver. 

Sir Mark, seeing the tears are running down Dicky’s cheeks, and 
that he is incapable of saying anything further, pushes him 
gently to one side, and murmurs something in Portia’s ear. She 
seems quite willing to do anything they may desire. 

“Yes, yes. He must come home. It will be better. I will 
come home with him.” And then with a long-drawn sigh, “ poor 
uncle Christopher.” This is the last time her thoughts ever 
wander away from her dead love. “It will be well to take him 


away from the cruel sea,” she says, lifting her eyes to the rough 
VOL. VII. Y 
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but kindly faces of the boatmen who surround her. “ But,” 
piteously, “oh! do not hurt him.” 

‘Never fear, missy,” says one old sailor, in a broken voice, and 
a young fellow, turning aside, whispers to a comrade that he was 
‘her man,” in tones of heart-felt pity. 

Still keeping his head within her arms, she rises slowly to her 
knees, and then the men, careful to humour her, so lift the body 
that she—even when she has gained her feet—has still this dear 
burden in her keeping. At the very last, when they have laid him 
upon the rude bier they have constructed for him in a hurry, she 
still hesitates, and regards with anguish the hard spot where she 
must lay her burden down. 

She gazes distressfully around her, and then plucks, with a little 
mournful, helpless fashion, at a dainty, fleecy thing that lies close 
to her throat, and is her only covering from the angry blast. One 
of the women divining her purpose, presses forward, and in silence 
folds her own woollen shawl and lays it on the bier, and then 
unfastening the white Shetland fabric round Portia’s neck, lays 
that upon her own offering, so that the dead man’s cheek will rest 
on it. Her womanly soul has grasped the truth, that the girl 
wants his resting-place to be made softer by some gift of hers ; 
and when her task is completed, and the men, gathering up their 
load, silently prepare to move with it towards the old Court, 
Portia turns upon this woman a smile so sweet, so full of 
gratitude, that she breaks into bitter weeping, and, flinging her 
apron over her honest, kindly, sunburnt face, runs hurriedly 
away. 

‘She was his lass. Poor soul—poor soul,” says another woman, 
in a hushed tone, and with deep pathos. 

Holding his dead hand in hers, Portia, with steady step, walks 
beside the rough bier, and so the sad procession winds its solemn 
way up to the old Court, with Sir Mark at its head, and Dicky 
Browne at his feet, and Portia, with bare uplifted tread and wrapt 
eyes, still clinging fondly to the poor clay, so well beloved by 
all. 

Silently, with breaking hearts, they carry him into the grand 
old Hall, and lay him reverently upon the marble flooring. 
Silently, they gaze upon his unmarred beauty. Not a sound—not 
a sob—disturbs the sacred stillness. Portia, always with his hand 
in hers, falls upon her knees, and, pressing it against her breast, 
raises her eyes devoutly Heavenwards. One by one they all with- 
draw. Sir Mark, to break the terrible news to the old man. 
She is alone with her dead! With a little sigh, she crouches 
close to him, and lays her cheek against his. The icy contact 
conveys no terror to her mind. She does not shrink from him, 
but softly, tenderly, caresses him from time to time; and yet he 
moves not, nor wakens into life beneath her gentle touch. Truly, 
“ After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


“* Whom the gods love die young,’ was said of yore.” 


Don Juan. 
* Death came with friendly care.” 
CoLERIDGE. 


Ir all happened only yesterday, yet how long ago it seems 
already; and now the sun is shining again, bravely, cheerily, as 
though life is all made up of joy and gladness, and as though 
storms that despoil the earth, and heavier storms that wreck the 
soul are miseries unknown; and yet he is dead, and she— 

In silence they had carried him to his own chamber, and had laid 
him on his bed, she going with him always with his clay-cold hand 
in hers, and never a moan from her pale lips 

The storm had gone down by that, and a strange mournful 
stillness, terrible after the late rioting of the elements, covered all 
the land. The silence might be felt, and through it they listened 
eagerly for her sighs, and hoped for the tears that should have come 
to ease her stricker. heart ; but all in vain, and watching her, they 
knew at last that the springs of grief within her were frozen, and 
that the blessed healing waters that can cool the burning fever of 
despair were not to flow for her. Only a certain curious calm 
lay on her, killing all outward demonstrations of grief. She 
spoke to no one, she was hardly, perhaps, at times, aware 
of the presence of those around her. Dulce’s sobs did not 
rouse her. She showed no symptom of emotion when Sir Chris- 
topher bent his white head in inexplicable woe over the form 
of the man who had been dear to him as his own soul. As she 
knelt beside the corpse, she moved now and then, and her breath 
came and went softly, regularly, but her eyes never departed from 
the face before her, with its closed eyes and sad, solemn smile. 
Perhaps, in her strange musings, she was trying to follow him in 
spirit to where he had 


** Gone before, 
To that unknown and silent shore.” 


so dimly dreamt of here, because her eyes were gleaming large and 
clear, and almost unearthly in their brilliance. 

At first, though somewhat in awe of her, they had sought by 
tenderest means to draw her fromthe room. But she had resisted, 
or rather been utterly deaf to all entreaties, and, kneeling by the 
bed that held all that she had loved or ever could love, still 
fed her eager gaze with sight of him, and pressed from time to 
time his ice-cold hand to her cheeks, her lips, her eyes. 

Then Sir Mark had admonished them to let her be, and sinking 
into a chair, with a heavy sigh, had kept her vigil with her. Tall 
candles gleamed on distant tables. The night wind sighed with- 
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out ; footsteps came and went, and heart-broken sighs, and ill- 
suppressed sobs disturbed the air. The little child he had loved— 
the poor Boodie—would not be forbidden, and, creeping into the 
sad room, had stolen to the bedside, and had laid upon his breast 
a little pallid blossom she had secretly and alone brav ed all the 
terrors of the dark night to gain, having traversed the quiet 
garden to pluck it from the tiny plot out there she called her own. 

She had not been frightened when she saw him, but had stood 
gazing in some wonder at the indescribably pathetic smile that 
glorified his lips, after which she had given her hand obediently 
to Dicky Browne, and had gone back with him to her nursery 
content, and far less sad than when she came. 

Sometimes they all came and gazed upon him together; Julia 
trembling, but subdued; Dulce with her hand in Roger’s; the 
old man inconsolable. Now Dicky Browne whispers feeble but 
well-meant words of comfort to him, now Sir Mark touches his 
arm in silent sympathy. But they all keep somewhat apart from 
Portia; she has grown suddenly sacred in their eyes, as one to 
whom the beloved dead more especially belongs. 

One of them, Sir Mark, I think, seeing a little bit of dark hued 
ribbon round his neck, bent forward and, loosening it, drew to 
light a flat gold locket with the initials P. V. sunk deeply in it. 
His hand shook at this discovery ; he hesitated ; then, some fine 
instinct revealing to him that it might contain some hidden charm 
strong enough to rouse her from her unnatural calm, he touched 
Portia’s shoulder and laid the locket in her hand. 

Mechanically she opened it, yet testily too, as if unwilling or 
unable to keep her eyes for even the shortest. space of time from 
the lifeless face so dear to her. But, once opened, her glance 
riveted itself upon its contents. Her own face looked up at her, 
her own eyes smiled at her. It was her portrait that she saw, 
painted by him, no doubt, sadly and in secret, and worn against his 
heart ever since. 

Long she gazed at it. Her whole face changed. The terrible 
calm was broken up, but no grief came in its place. There was 
only joy unutterable and a rapture most blessed and divine. 

“ My love, I knew it without this,” she said, softly; her eyes 
once more returned to him; a quick but lengthened sigh escaped 
her; her head fell forward on his breast. 

They waited. The minutes grew, but still she never stirred. 
Some one, whispering comfort to her, tried to raise her head, but 
comfort from Heaven itself had reached her. She was with him! 
She was quite dead ! 

They said some tissue in her heart had given way, and perhaps 
it was so, but surely grief had severed it. 


THE END. 






























DERBY CHINA: OLD AND NEW. 





‘THE china was beautiful, but Doctor Johnson justly observed 


that it was too dear; for that he could have vessels of silver, of 


the same size, as cheap as what were made here of porcelain.” 
So writes James Boswell, Esq., of a visit he and the Fleet Street 
Philosopher made to Derby to see the China Factory. This was in 
1777. The famous Derby works had then been established for more 
than a quarter of acentury. Its exquisite productions had acquired 
such a national reputation that Doctor Johnson was thus induced 
to go out of his way, in his sixty-eighth year, to witness the 
manufacture. The proverbial bull in a china shop is not a more 
grotesque figure than the Great Bear of Literature pottering 
about amid the poetry of porcelain “in the brown coat with the 
metal buttons, and the shirt that ought to be at wash, blinking, 
puffing, rolling with his head, drumming with his fingers.” 
Could the leviathan lexicographer have prolonged his life to the 
Victorian Era, he might have witnessed some of the vessels he 
saw in the process of production sold for far more than their 
weight in gold; vases disposed of at the hammer of Messrs. 
Christie, Manson and Co., at the price of a villa; and cracked cups 


fetching the value of a comfortable cottage. But it is not of 


much importance what Samuel Johnson, with his distorted vision, 
thought of Derby china. Perhaps the cups were not large enough 
for the colossal culinary capacity of one who—according to Lord 
Macaulay— tore his meat like a tiger, and swallowed his tea in 


oceans.” James Boswell, Esq. somehow associated the process of 


porcelain manufacture with that of making poetry, although, 
strange to relate, he saw no poetry in the porcelain, no art in the 
flower and fruit painting that to-day, after the lapse of years, takes 
the artistic eye captive by its reposeful idealisation of Nature. 
He confesses—“ good easy man”—“I admire the ingenuity and 
delicate art with which a man fashioned clay into a cup, a saucer, 
or a tea-pot, while a boy turned a wheel to give the mass 
rotundity. I thought this as excellent in its species of power as 
making good verses in its species. Yet I had no respect for this 
potter; neither, indeed, has a man of.any extent of thinking for 
a mere verse-maker, in whose numbers, however perfect, there 
is no poetry, no mind.” 

This entry in Boswell’s “ Life” is, at any rate, ‘sufficient to show 
that the Ceramic ware of Derby was famous more than a hundred 
years ago, and that it was as expensive as it was elegant. No 
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doubt Doctor Johnson took away with him a small tea-service of 
mazarine blue as a present for Mrs. Thrale ; an ancient Greek vase 
of the “ Krater” or “ Hydria” shape for Sir Joshua, and a card-dish 
for Garrick. Derby china was then the fashion. The factory was 
the “lion” of the town. It was part of one’s polite education to 
inspect the place. Derby china soon became more precious to 
people than the Empire of China. The equable lady, instanced 
by Pope, who was, 


* Mistress of herself, though china fall,” 


would have been more agitated over the chipping of her Derby 
china than a dissolution of the China across the seas. 
‘China was the passion of her soul— 
A cup, a plate, a dish, a bowl, 
Could kindle wishes in her breast, 
Inflame with joy, or break her rest.” 


Royalty was the patron of Derby china. The great Commoner, 
William Pitt, caught the infatuation. Gainsborough’s “ Beautiful 
Duchess,” made the Ceramic art a study. The pieces produced 
about this period, and for some years subsequently, are prized by 
the connoisseur above all other productions of the time. 

Among the classic pieces produced in Doctor Johnson’s days 
were a dessert service of 120 pieces for the Prince of Wales; a 
splendid service for the Earl of Shrewsbury, which now enriches 
the treasure-house of Art at Alton Towers; a rich service for the 
Duke of Devonshire, with vignette landscapes of Chatsworth 
House and Hardwick Hall, and other pictures of the Peak ; besides 
pieces with historical designs, for Lord Ongley and Lord Mun- 
caster, which may be numbered among the che/s-d’@uvre of the 
old factory, so pure are they in body and texture, so dainty in 
modelling, so delicate in drawing, so opulent in colour, so chaste 
in decoration. The men, such as Billingsley, Bancroft, Bowman, 
Pegg, Webster, the Hancocks, and others who conceived and 
executed them, were possessed of the true artistic spirit. Nature 
gave them their models. All of them were men of talent. Some 
of them were men of genius. Their colouring was perfection. 
The flower and fruit painting stands alone in its excellence. The 
gold and blue were brought to a greater degree of beauty than 
in any other china. The lives of these cunning craftsmen, old 
Derby china painters, modellers, and gilders, are quaint and 
interesting. 

Some account of them is given in Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt’s 
excellent work, The Ceramic Art in Great Britain, in The Old 
Derby China Factory, by Mr. John Haslem, and in a smaller 
book, entitled The Pottery and Porcelain of Derbyshire, by Mr. 
William Bemrose and Mr. Alfred Wallis. They were the young 
bucks of their generation. They rode their horses, and lived life 
en prince. But there is ever a black side to Bohemia, even in its 
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broadcloth and brocade. We are told of these clever people that, 
“nomadic in their habits, they seem to have wandered about from 
factory to factory, earning high salaries, and spending money 
freely—mostly improvident, and seldom satisfied. Some of the 
more staid and elderly amongst them settled down in the town, 
and became reputable men as teachers of their art; but almost 
all of them shared the usual artist-fate, and died poor.” There is 
a touching story of one of their number, which I have not seen 
in print. Here it is in outline. A novelist might find material 
in it for a pathetic incident. The facile fingers of its hero had 
earned him fame in the fictile art. His pencil was in great 
request. He had a son who went across the Atlantic to challenge 
the chances of the New World. A change, in the meanwhile, 
came over the father’s fortunes, his hand lost its cunning; 
prodigality and drink drifted him into destitution. The son 
prospered in America; he wrote repeatedly for the old man to 
share his new home, sending him money by way of travelling 
facilities ; the sire as often promised to come, but the money was 
otherwise expended. At last, the son decided to come across 
the Atlantic and escort his father over to the United States ; just 
as the son was leaving New York for Liverpool, the father decided 
to leave Liverpool for New York; the two passed each other in 
mid-ocean. The old man wandered about Broadway, grey-haired, 
destitute, desolate, alone amid a crowd. Ina shop-window his eye 
caught sight of some china painting of flowers and fruit that bore his 
name, but was not his work. The pieces were labelled at a fancy 
figure. Frenzied with drink, and a sense of the impudent impos- 
ture, he hurled a stone through the barbaric window. The same 
night he died of neglect in the police-cells. Another deft-handed 
Derby china painter’s story is a different one. William Pegg was 
one of the best flower painters employed at Derby. Early in 
1800 he became a Quaker and morbidly Puritanical. He gave up 
his art because he considered it sinful in the sight of God. | His 
mind was discomfited by a passage in Deuteronomy, which forbids 
man to make “ any graven image, or the similitude of any figure, 
the likeness of male or female, or the likeness of any beast of 
the earth, or the likeness of any winged fowl in the air, or the 
likeness of any creeping thing on the ground, or the likeness of 
any fish in the waters.” In consequence of this surrender of his 
art to his conscience he suffered much privation and poverty ; in 
his old age he was reduced to selling herrings for a livelihood. 
But even his religious scruples suffered violence in this direction. 
In the humble window of his shop was a marvellous performance 
which was something more than “the likeness of any fish in the 
waters.” It was a marvellous performance in masterly water- 
colour of a group of red herrings, to seduce the passer-by into 
purchasing the succulent, if strongly-scented, edible within! 
Another story of the old craftsmen, one of Corden, the portrait 
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painter, who received commissions from George IV., Queen 
Victoria, and Prince Albert—the latter of whom sent Corden to 
Coburg to copy various family portraits at the Castle of Rosenau. 
It appears that Corden’s habit was to paint his larger portraits 
at arm’s length. After a long sitting from Admiral Nagel, one 
day, the Admiral said, “Corden, you must have strong arms to 
hold them out so many hours in the manner you have done, you 
must be a good boxer.” Suiting the action to the word, Nagel 
sparred at the artist, and took off his coat for a round, but Corden 
retreated, unable to fence off a blow, he never having sparred in 
his life ! 

While the historic Old Silk Mill at Derby—the first ever erected 
in England, and whose history is one of romance, tainted with 
tragedy, still stands: sturdily on the oaken piles of its island 
swamp in the Derwent, reflecting its time-tinted walls and its 
five hundred windows in the voiceful river, the famous Old China 
Factory has become as “ the shadow of the shadow of smoke,” and 
amiable antiquarians grow mildly excited over its supposed site. 
The Silk Mill was erected in 1718, just after young John Lombe 
had stolen the secret art of silk- -throwing: from the Italian 
monopolist. The Derby China Factory was established by 
William Duesbury in 1750. The earlier building survives. But 
while the silk trade is almost a dead industry in Derby, the 
production of Derby China is equal to the old fame, and has 
become once again one of the distinctive features of the town. 
The old trade marks and mottoes are in use; the old technical 
secrets have been disentombed; the old patterns have been 
revived; and among the employés of the new China Works is 
James Rowse—a man of eighty or more—one of the original 
artist-workmen of the old factory, who is now a living link 
between the dead past and the busy present. 

The clock of Time must be turned back to the middle of the last 
century, if we would tiace the chequered history of Derby 
Porcelain. The secret, of silk-throwing was stolen by intrigue 
from the jealous Italians and brought to Derby. The recipe for 
porcelain was stolen by a runaway workman from the prison- 
laboratory in Saxony, where Bottcher had revealed to him the 
secret of porcelain so exclusively concealed by the select 
Celestials. Bottcher made his discovery in the first decade of the 
eighteenth century. In 1751 the Derby China Factory was estab- 
lished by William Duesbury. Worcester and Berlin were founded 
in the same year; Sévres six years previously ; Dresden in 1709. 
Derby, after many vicissitudes, survives. But long before 1751 the 
production of pottery in Derby was a staple industry. Without 
becoming tediously archacelogical, or enlarging upon the periods 
medieval and renaissance, it may be stated that pottery as a 
resource of trade may be traced in Derby annals to a time prior 
to the Norman Conquest. The Derby Pot Works, on the Cock Pit 
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Hill, where Duesbury was employed, was an extensive establish- 
ment. It covered a large area. It gave employment to a 

considerable number of persons. The firm who owned these works 
became bankrupt. Duesbury—a toy-figure maker at the works— 
out of their ruin evolved the famous china works on the 
Nottingham Road. ‘Trade failures seem to have constituted the 
fortune of this man, Duesbury. In 1769 the classic China 
Manufactory, at Chelsea, became insolvent. He purchased the 
defunct concern. He carried on the two factories at Chelsea and 
Derby simultaneously with great success until 1784, when the 
former was broken up.. Workmen and plant were transferred from 
the Thames to the Derwent. The factory at Bow was, in 1775, 

also amalgamated with the Derby firm, so that Duesbury held at 
one time the Chelsea, Derby, and Bow ceramic factories, besides 
one or two small potteries. This Chelsea-Derby period, from 1769 
to 1784, was a notable epoch in the history of porcelain. Then 
followed the “ Crown-Derby” period, when the work was done at 
Derby entirely, and became the most coveted in the world. A 
show-room and warehouse were opened in Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. ‘There was scarcely a noble family in the realm 
without a service of ‘Crown-Derby.” The Derby premises 
occupied an area of 6,000 square yards. Employment was found 
for 400 hands. Duesbury died in 1786. His son succeeded him. 
He inherited his father’s tact, talent and taste. Derby “ Crown ” 
under his supervision reached the supreme point of excellence. 
Too close a concentration to business cares, however, impaired his 
health, and he took into partnership with him a clever artist and 
designer, one Michael Kean. He was an Irishman of brilliant 
talents and remarkable brutality. His arguments were so 
“striking ” that the workmen had to arm themselves against his 
ungovernable temper. The partnership of Duesbury and Kean 
was dissolved by the death of the former. The latter entered 
into another “partnership.” Kean married Duesbury’s widow. 
This was in 1798. Family dissensions occurred. Legal difficulties 
intervened. The days of decadence were nigh. The factory was 
thrown into Chancery. In 1809 the works were advertised for 
sale. They were sold to an old employé, one Robert Bloor. He 
appears to have purchased them by disposing of the large stock 
of beautiful china. Bloor did not possess the artistic 
advantages of his predecessors. Certes, the services of able 
men were secured, and good pieces were produced; but the 
quality of the ware deteriorated, and the works declined. ‘They 
were closed in 1848. Some of the men, models, moulds and 
marks found their way into the neighbouring county of Stafford- 
shire, which produces so-called Derby “ Crown ” china, sacrificing 
quality for quartity, to this day. The decline and fall of the 
famous old factory was attributable to various causes. 


Foremost among them was the pernicious system of getting 
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up sales by auction. 
exercised in the production of the 






This led to less fastidious care bein 
goods, and “although the 


figures and vases of the late ‘ Bloor Period’ have all the graceful 


lines of the best days, there is an undefinable somethin 


g which is 


wanting in them when brought to the test of comparison with 


their predecessors.” 


Though the Derby Factory was no more, the “ sacred lamp” was 
kept burning, if with a lost and languishing light, at Mr. Samp- 


son Hancock’s works, in King 
factory still prosper. 


Street. Mr. Hancock and his 
He is one of the survivors of the Old 


Factory Staff. He possesses some of the old pattern-books ; and 
his establishment serves as a link connecting the factory of the 


Duesbury’s with the present Derby “ Crown” Porcelain 


Company, 


which has revived the old trade with such energy and enterprise, 


with such a combination of artistic culture and pract 


ical know- 


ledge, that the new work challenges the old in beauty and purity. 


Derby China has, therefore, entered upon a fifth per 
first period was from 1751 to 1769; the second period 
to 1784, that of the Chelsea-Derby 


iod. The 
from 1769 


the third, that of the 


“Crown Derby,” from 1784 to 1814; and the fourth, that of the 


Bloor régumé, from 1815 to 1849. Hancock’s works 


have filled 


the interim from 1849 to 1877, when Mr. Edward Phillips, who 


had been managing director of the Worcester Royal 
Company from its formation, started the present Derby 
and revived a moribund manufacture. Last year ( 


Porcelain 
Company, 
1881) Mr. 


Phillips died; but the business flourishes in an astonishing 


degree under the managing directors, Mr. Henry 
and Mr. Edward Mac. Innes. 


Litherland 


The present works are larger than 


the past works in their palmiest days, and the orders for home 
and abroad employ some four hundred people to whom “ over- 


time” is the normal order of working hours. 


The process of manufacture at the present Derby “¢ Crown-China ” 
works is almost identical with that witnessed by Doctor Johnson 


and the attendant Boswell in 1777. Let us visit the 
gether. Ii we cannot see anything at once to interest, 
and to entrance, we shall be, indeed, as pitiable as the 


works to- 
to instruct, 
individual 


mentioned by Sterne, who travelled from Dan to Beersheba and 


declared all was barren. 
the artist, had placed his name in the visitors’ b 
contains many signatures that the autograph hunter w 
If Whistler were studying an arrangement in “blue 
Derby “Crown” would furnish him with an inspiration. 


On the day of our visit, Mr. 


Whistler, 
ook, which 
ould prize. 
and gold,” 


Enough 


to know that he compared “old Derby” with the new, and the 


new did not suffer by the contrast. 


There is no difficulty in finding the Derby * Crown China ” 


works in Derby. 
old borough. 


It is one of the institutions of the 


dear, dull 


When the works were projected, there was only 
one available building in the town; that was a large workhouse, 
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just vacated for a new Palace of Poverty. This building was, 
therefore, adapted for the resuscitated industry. It is now a work- 
shop, instead of a workhouse, and produces porcelain in place of 
paupers. If Charles Dickens could pass through these bright work- 
shops that were once cheerless wards, he would conjure up strange 
fancies. The bones that are being ground to mix with the porcelain 
he would associate with the paupers’ bones that are rattled over 
the stones; and the powdered flint would suggest the ingredient 
Mr. Bumble employed in the mashing of Oliver Twist’s “ skilly.” 

The tramcar tinkles cheerily as we run from the Market Square, 
where Prince Charlie paused in his march to the South, and, 
hesitating, was lost; past Babington Lane, where lived chivalrous 
Anthony Babington, who lost his heart and his head over Mary, 
Queen of Scots; and then a sudden jarring of the brake tells us 
that we are at our destination. A big, gaunt building, abounding 
with a congeries of passages, and full of architectural after- 
thoughts, this Derby “Crown China” manufactory; although 
its fine fagade, braided with ivy, and its glimpses of green 
lawn, point to anything but kilns and cupolas. The Show Room, 
which the visitor at once enters, disarms criticism by its wealth of 
artistic wonders. But this treasure-chamber of art should be 
our returning point. Close your eyes, then, my friend, while we 
are escorted by our cicérone, Ceramicus, along the cloister-like 
passages, upstairs and downstairs, until we get into the open 
space at the back of the factory, where the encroaching trees of 
the Arboretum bring the green shade of woods into the very 
heart of moil and toil. Look now, and listen. Ear and eye 
shall receive their reward as we follow at our leisure a lump of 
lifeless clay from its crude and shapeless form, until it is fashioned 
into “a thing of beauty, and a joy for ever.” 


EDWARD BRADBURY. 


















































A RETROSPECT. 


A PURE, pale face and raven hair 
Blending in eyes of twilight gray ; 

Lips that might shame the rose, and fair, 
Tall form a queen might well display. 


Wrapt in a shimmering robe of white, 
Beneath an elm she watched the moon, 

And with the shadows of the night 
Seemed like a spirit to commune. 


Or, like Diana, when the chase 

Was over, ’ere she fled from earth, 
Pausing in haunts of mortal race, 

A goddess—not of mortal breath. 


I saw her when the rising sun 

Shed heavenly radiance round her form : 
Earth in its beams had just begun 

To glow with life and beauty warm. 


A jewel clasped her stately neck, 
Glowed in her hair a scarlet flower, 
Nor other gem was there to deck 
Beauty that mocked adornment’s power. 


[ thought of Juno till she smiled, 
But in that smile the goddess fled; 
It spoke her still of earth a child, 
And changed to love my reverent dread. 


I’ve watched the moon with her since then, 
And woven a blossom in her hair, 

Nor wished a goddess while ’midst men 
My heart had found a queen so fair. 


CLARE S. M’KINLEY. 
































HAUNTED HEARTS. 


By J. PALGRAVE SIMPSON, 


CHAPTER II. 


THE bells were ringing merrily in celebration of the great 
festival of Christianity, the sound of the poor little chime of the 
village church being almost overpowered by the more distant 
clatter from the town, as Lady Langbourne stood on the terrace, 
leading from the southern side of the Manor House, gazing with 
troubled mien on the plantations below. The proclamation of 
** Peace and goodwill,” typified by those bells, brought no “ peace ” 
to her distracted mind; all feeling of “ goodwill” was swamped in 
a conflicting tumult of suspicion and dread. The sound of the 
bells, instead of soothing, jarred painfully on her nervous system, 
and caused her almost intolerable irritation. Impatience and doubt 
added to this state of mind. ‘“ Would Wilfred come?” she asked 
herself, “ or, would Harris be too late!” In spite of her desire to 
hold this painful conference with the man, whom she once had loved 
and since despised, she almost hoped he would not obey her 
summons. 

A figure appeared on a turn in the winding path of the planta- 
tions—a female form. Yes! it was Harris! Was she alone?” 
No! presently another figure emerged from the leafless woods. 
That tall form and peculiarly manly gait ; Lady Langbourne knew 
it at’ once, in spite of the man being wrapped in a thick ulster. 
Had she not recognised that form, the painful beating of her heart 
and the feeling almost amounting to suffocation, which choked her, 
would have told her it was Wilfred Poynings. The two spoke 
together, then advanced towards the spot, immediately beneath 
the terrace. But what was that other form which appeared for 
a moment on the path behind them, and then disappeared ?—or 
was it the fancy of a heated brain that imagined the presence of 
a listening spy? The incident passed out of Lady Langbourne’s 
mind again; and summoning up all the courage and self-possession 
she could muster, she slowly descended the stone staircase which 
led below, and found herself once more in the presence of Wilfred 
Poynings; Harris had disappeared. For a time there was a painful 
silence ; it was broken at last by Wilfred. | 

** You sent for me, madam,” he said formally, almost defiantly. 

Lady Langbourne mastered herself sufficiently to resume that . 
cold repulsive air which she had displayed on the previous 
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evening ; and it was with a certain degree of haughtiness that 
she said at last: 

“‘T have reason, sir, to suspect an intention on your part—an 
intention which can but bring scandal on this house, and trouble 
and pain to its inmates. No matter, now, how I have learned 
your purpose. You would, you would——-” 

“Give myself up to justice?” interrupted Wilfred, coldly, 
“ves!” 

- You have no right to do that, sir. You have no right to fling 
aside all consideration for—for my unhappy husband and myself, 
and plunge all who were once kind to you, and for whom you 
ought to feel some common gratitude—were it only for the past— 
into fresh misery by a revival of that hateful scandal. You have 
no right, sir.” 

“No right—no right!” was the rejoinder, given in an almost 
scornful tone ; “ when I was hounded from the house three years 
ago, as a miserable thief? This life of concealment and shame I 
can bear no longer. I must have done with it!” 

“No! no!” 

“Tt’s your scorn which has driven me to this last step! We 
must both meet our fate with what courage we may. My resolu- 
tion is taken. May heaven spare you, madam!” 

Wilfred turned to go. 

‘“‘T command you to stay.” 

‘‘ Your commands were once a sacred obligation to me,” said 
Wilfred, with a tone of bitterness, not unmixed with tenderness ; 
“they are so no longer. You yourself have torn asunder the 
tie of devotion which bound me.” Once more he turned to 
depart. 

“No, no!” cried the half-distracted woman, impetuously, her 
real feeling bursting through her artificial dam of cold reserve, 
like a torrent; “it must not be! This place must never bring on 
you again the curse of shame, Wilfred.” 

“Ah! do you believe me, then ?—you are convinced in your 
heart of my innocence ?” 

“‘T believe—I believe—” began Lady Langbourne, warmly ; but 
again she checked herself, and added, with a fresh assumption of 
coldness, “I believe that you may have repented of a moment 
of error—madness—call it what you wish.” 

“ And you believe no more ?” Wilfred hung his head in despair, 
with a heavy sigh, and again turned to leave her. 

“Stay! stay! Howcan I believe that an honest man could 
ever demean himself to a lie, which stamped him as an infamous 
criminal ? ” 

“Was my gratitude, my devotion to this family—your family, 
yours as well, madam—so slight a motive for my act of self- 
denunciation ? ” 

Lady Langbourne muttered to herself, as if she were saying, 
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“ What to believe ? what to think?” and she clasped her hands 
over her face. 

There was again a painful pause. 

“If you have no more to say, farewell, madam,” said Wilfred, 
once more preparing to go. 

“ Wilfred!” cried the unhappy woman, removing her hands 
from her face, down which the tears were streaming now. 

“Ah, you do believe me!” exclaimed the young man, turning 
back, and hurrying to her side. 

“Do I know myself?” sobbed Lady Langbourne; “ I would 
believe, yet I would not! I cannot think, if you be true, it is my 
husband who is false! and what proof can you give me of your 
truth!” 

“What proof indeed !” said Wilfred, dejectedly. 

“‘Is this a proof—this letter in which you again denounce your- 
self?” Lady Langbourne took from her dress the letter to 
the superintendent of the rural police, and held it out to him. 

‘¢ A moral proof, if rightly understood.” 

The unhappy woman leaned back against the masonry at the 
bottom of the steps, hanging her head, and then, after a pause, 
tore the letter into many scraps. 

“If you will deign to hear me say a few words more,” pursued 
Wilfred ; “if you really desire a proof of my innocence, I believe 
that one exists.” 

“¢ How ?—where ? ” and Lady Langbourne shuddered as she spoke. 

“ You surely have remarked a chain, with a key attached, which 
Sir Vivian wears around his neck.” 

“Certainly,a chain which he will allow no one to touch—the 
mere whim of a poor madman.” 

“Tt is more than that; or I am much mistaken—that key 
opens his desk.” 

we fa Ee 

‘The desk in which in former days he kept his most precious 
papers.” 

“Yes !” 

‘“‘ Perhaps the proof we seek is there.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Sir Vivian, on seeing me last night, seemed to recognise me 
by that strange instinct of a madman which appears sometimes 
to approach the instinct of the animal. Yes! he did recognise 
me, I feel convinced; he uttered strange words respecting a 
secret, which that key could reveal—words of a madman, if you 
will, but yet the idea haunts me that perhaps—” 

** Perhaps ?” echoed Lady Langbourne— 

“‘ By that key some discovery might be made.” 

“Perhaps!” sighed the lady, in a choking voice. 

She looked bewildered and perplexed; but presently an air of, 
resolution crossed her face, almost fiercely. 
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“TI must have that key,” she said, hastily, “these cruel doubts 
and fears must be resolved! Yes! I must have that key—I will 
‘have it! Sir Vivian is sleeping now. May Heaven pardon me, if 
I do wrong, but in this whirl of my troubled mind I no longer 
know what is right and what is evil. Wait for me here, Wilfred, 
I mean Mr. Poynings; heaven help me, I don’t know what I say.” 

Lady Langbourne hastened up the stone staircase, leading to 
the hanging terrace, and disappeared into the house. 

Wilfred Poynings remained below, a prey to a mass of conflicting 
feelings. Was there any hope for him !—would his innocence be 
proved ? Could the Alice of his early love entertain any affection 
for him still ?—was it possible in the midst of all her scorn and 
pride! No! that was all over, and for ever! and yet a spark of 
hope would linger in his heart. 

He was aroused from his reverie by a stealthy step; Mrs. Harris 
stood before him. Her look was one of affectionate enquiry. But, 
before she had time to speak, she was startled painfully, and she 
uttered a faint scream. From the plantation woods close by had 
emerged another form, in the person of Mr. Donce. 

“Mr. Wilfred Poynings,” he said, spitefully, “1 have the honour 
of wishing you a good morning !” 

You are a liar!” cried Harris; “this is no Wilfred Poynings.” 

“Thank you for the lie,” sneered the ex-valet. “The police 
will decide the question between us,” and he endeavoured to pass 
in the direction leading to the town. 

“Where are you going?” screamed the maid, throwing herself 
before him; and seizing him by the arm, as if by her own 
atrength she would impede his progress. 

** What’s that to you ?” 

“ What does this mean?” interposed Wilfred. 

“It means that this sneak is your enemy,” cried the girl, still 
struggling vainly with the man. “ He wants to give you up to 
the police. Stop him! Gag him! Don’t let him go!” 

“ Leave him to his will, my good girl,” said the object of her 
interest, calmly. “ Whatever my fate may be, I must meet it 
now.” 

“Yes,” sneered Donce, “and the fate of thieves is a jail, and 
the hulks, Mr. Wilfred Poynings! ” 

With these words, followed by a triumphant laugh, he strode 
hastily on, in the direction of the town. After the injunction of 
Wilfred, Mrs. Harris no longer ventured to prevent his purpose. 
She looked after him, and burst into a fit of hysterical tears. 

“All is over now,” she sobbed, “he is going to do his wicked 
will, the brute! He is gone to denounce you to the police. 
That’s certain! Ohdear! oh dear!” 

* Don’t ery, my child,” said Wilfred, soothingly, taking the girl’s 
hand. “I have still hopes that all may yet turn out better than 
we expect.” 
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Harris lifted her tear-staimed face to him enquiringly. 

“ Yes, and in any case, I must never forget all your zeal in my 
behalf-—all your goodness to me. Come, dry your tears, and leave* 
me now. I am expecting Lady Langbourne’s return, and my 
future depends on what intelligence she brings.” 

Harris was still sobbing hysterically. Before Wilfred could 
prevent her, she seized his hand and kissed it. Then, without 
another look at him, she hurried away. 

Wilfred Poynings ‘watched like a sentry at his post; but, how- 
ever calm his outward air, he was racked by the impatience of 
doubt, and violently agitated. Every sense was stretched to the 
utmost; he could hear the fall of a leaf to the ground; but no 
movement of Lady Langbourne’s footfalls from the house greeted 
his ear. But now surely he heard a strange smothered murmur 
from within; unable to contain his impatience, he moved slowly 
up the steps to the hanging terrace, listening. 

Presently came loud shrieks—cries for “help,” it seemed. It 
was impcssible for him to remain any longer passive. He rushed 
up to the terrace, and burst into the house. The cries directed 
him through the ante-chamber towards the room occupied by Sir 
Vivian. The door opened violently, and Lady Langbourne stag- 
gered towards him and nearly fell into his arms. 

“Good heavens! what is it?” he stammered low. 

“ It was awful!” cried Lady Langbourne, panting heavily, and 
tottering with agitation, “he has nearly killed me !” 

“ For heaven’s sake tell me what has happened.” 

“ It was all in vain,” gasped the panting woman, falling back on 
a settee; Wilfred hastened to support her until she could breathe 
more freely. After a while she recovered sufficiently to stammer 
in broken sentences the words, “ He was sleeping calmly, as he 
had lain down without removing his clothes. I attempted to take 
the chain from his neck—perhaps my hand trembled—he started 
up suddenly, as if galvanized; he seized my hands with a violent 
grip, struggled with me, thrust me back from his side, sprang like 
a wild beast from his bed, screaming that I should not rob him of 
his treasure. I don’t know what I did to exasperate him more, but 
he seized me by the throat with wild cries; I felt that he was 
strangling me ; and, with the first instinct of alarm, I screamed for 
help. It was an awful struggle; how I released myself I cannot 
tell ; but his grip on my throat relaxed, and I fled terrified! ah!” 
she screamed again, as the door of the adjoining room opened, 
and Sir Vivian burst into the antechamber. His neck was open 
under the loose morning coat, which covered his attenuated frame, 
and he clutched with both his hands the chain he habitually wore. 


His aspect was far wilder than usual ; and a fire of mad rage burned 
in his eyes. 
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As his gaze fell on his unhappy wife, who sat cowering on a. 


corner of a settee, he strode towards her, fiercely. After a mad 
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laugh of angry defiance, he howled out, “ You shall not tear it 
from me—you shall not! It is my honour, and you shall not drag 
‘me forth to shame! Oh! I know your full purpose, you would kill 
me !—you would all kill me !—you would kill me! You never loved 
me, never! You would rejoice to get rid of me; but I defy you— 
I defy you!” 

As the poor madman advanced nearer and nearer to his wife, 
with these menacing words, Lady Langbourne shrank, appalled, 
further and further from him, uttering a slight wail of terror. It 
was time for Wilfred to intervene; he sprang between the two. 
At the sight of him the whole manner of Sir Vivian changed. He 
laughed, but with a low, plaintive laugh, utterly different from 
that with which he had defied his wife. He stepped back 
softly, and beckoned Wilfred to follow him, whispering, as 
he approached, the words, “Here! here! It is for you, don’t 
let her see it, don’t let her see it! I will confide it to you, 
my friend! Keep it well! They would rob me of it! Here! 
here! here!” 

Both Wilfred and Lady Langbourne watched Sir Vivian with the 
greatest agitation, as he proceeded to disengage the chain from his 
neck. His hands, however, trembled so violently that the task 
was difficult to him. The eagerness of his wife was such that 
she was evidently saying to herself, “ At last, that key will be in 
our hands!” 

But she was doomed to bitter disappointment. Before Sir 
Vivian could take off the chain and give it to Wilfred, the door 
communicating with the interior of the house opened, and 
Doctor Hodson hurried into the room. He was followed almost 
immediately by Lady Bellairs. 

‘What has happened ? ” exclaimed the doctor, eagerly. 

“ Oh! those dreadful cries! what does it all mean ? It is posi- 
tively shocking,” cried the lady. 

A loud ringing of the bell at the hall-door came, at the same 
time, with a startling and ominous sound. 

Sir Vivian concealed his chain hastily; and looked for a 
moment, with some bewilderment, at the doctor. He seemed to 
be resolving some problem in his poor mind; but, as the hall-bell 
rang again with some violence, his manner changed to one of 
terror. “It is the officers of justice!” he screamed, “they are 
pursuing me; but they shall never take me!—dishonour shall 
never rest on my name.” And before the doctor could inter- 
vene, he rushed through the door leading to the hanging terrace, 
which Wilfred had left open, and ran for the woods. Consternation 
fell on all. 

“ Leave him to me,” cried Doctor Hodson, “I best can manage 
him ;” and he hurried across the terrace in pursuit of his flying 
patient. 

“ What does all this mean ? ” cried Lady Bellairs, in an indignant 
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tone. ‘ What does all this mean? why does not someone speak ? 
I insist on knowing!” 

Little heed, however, was paid to the angry expostulations of 
Lady Bellairs. Both Lady Langbourne and Wilfred could but fee] 
that all was lost for the present ; ; and on that immediate present 
everything seemed to hang. Their purpose had failed. To the 
lady there seemed now no hope of making that discovery, by which 
the mystery which surrounded her could be solved. The dark 
clouds of an inevitable destiny appeared to overshadow Wilfred, 
more and more. They looked at each other gloomily in silence— 
in spite of the reiterated questions of Lady Bellairs. Lady Lang- 
bourne sank down once more and hid her tace in her hands. Both 
felt that the inevitable was close at hand; and the inevitable 
came. 

A servant announced, “ Mr. Felton, superintendent of the rural 
police.” 

Mr. Felton was a tall man of some eight-and-forty years, maybe 
fifty, whose erect carriage and closely-buttoned coat bestowed 
on him the appearance of a military man. But, however stiff and 
formal his bearing might be, his manner was one of bland courtesy ; 
and his voice, although sufficiently decisive, and even authoritative 
in its articulation, had a singular charm of tone. He was evidently 
a gentleman. After bowing to Lady Langbourne, on whom the 
announcement had fallen with overwhelming effect, and who vainly 
endeavoured to rise from her seat, in order to receive him cour- 
teously, he said, quietly, without advancing further into the room, 
although he seemed to scrutinise with a sharp eye all the doors 
and windows of the apartment as possible exits. 

“T must apologise to you, my dear Lady Langbourne, for my ap- 
parent suddenness in thus intruding myself on you. But I am con- 
strained todo so by my duty. Information, on which I can but rely, 
has been conveyed to me; and it is my duty, on that information, 
to arrest in your house Mr. Wilfred Poynings on a charge of theft, 
for which a warrant has long been out against him.” 

“ But there is no Wilfred Poynings here!” screamed Lady Bel- 
lairs, indignantly. “ That wretch would never dare to——~” 

Unheeding the angry exclamations of the impetuous lady, Mr. 
Felton advanced one step towards Wilfred, and said, coolly, “ Wilfred 
Poynings, I arrest you. Resistance would be useless, I have my 
agents below.” 

“JT have no desire to resist your authority, sir,” responded 
Wilfred, calmly. 

“And you have no declaration to make ?”. pursued the super- 
intendent of police. 

“T have nothing now to say. Do your duty, sir—I am ready to 
follow you as your prisoner.’ 


A chuckle was heard at the open door, the head of Mr. Donce 


appeared for a moment, and was quickly dragged back by a female 
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hand, which seemed, by the sound that followed, to have inflicted 
on him a heavy box on his ear. But this sound, sharp as it was, 
was inaudible to those present, from the outery of the horrified 
Lady Bellairs. 

“That man! no, it is impossible! That man, that wretched 
felon and vagabond! Say it is not true, Mr. Barton! Are you 
all in league against me? Oh,I shall die of this, I know I 
shall!” and with the last exclamation thundered into the face of 
Wilfred Poynings, “Oh! you ugly monster!” the fine lady fell 
back into an arm-chair, evidently pumping up a violent attack of 
hysterics. 

Wilfred advanced towards the sofa where Lady Langbourne sat 
erouched together, with her head hidden in her hands. “ All is 
over now,” he said, lowly and gently; “farewell. May Heaven 
alleviate your sorrows ! a 

“T am ready, sir,” ‘he repeated to Mr. Felton, and moved 
towards the door. 


CHAPTER III. 


In the great hall of Langbourne Manor stood the police agents, 
whom Mr. Felton had brought with him, and at the bottom of 
the steps was a hired vehicle for the conveyance of the prisoner. 
Through half-opened doors appeared the heads of some of the 
servants, anxious, Wilfred Poynings thought, with something of a 
pang, to witness the humiliation of a man who had formerly been 
an object of their jealousy. Mrs. Harris was there, too, the tears 
streaming down her face, and Donce, with a grin of malicious 
satisfaction on his evil lips. 

“There is no thought of any attempt at resistance,” said 
Wilfred to Mr. Felton, with a placid smile, in which might be 
found a trace of supercilious dignity, “I am your willing 
prisoner.” 

Mr. Felton and the young man under his arrest moved towards 
the great entrance door, through which the winter sun shone 
cheerily; and the sound of the merry Christmas bells came 
pleasantly from the distance, as if in mockery of that wretched 
house. As they reached the top of the large steps they were 
suddenly arrested by an unexpected sight. Along the walk from 
the plantation was coming a group of men. The gamekeeper 
and gardener were supporting, on what appeared to be a hastily- 
improvised litter, the form of a man apparently senseless, by the 
side of whom walked Dr. Hodson, supporting the head with. one 
arm, while with the other hand he grasped a wrist. 

“* What is this ?—another crime?” said the superintendent of 
the rural police, suddenly stopping where he stood. 

The group of men approached. 

“Stand back, all of you!” cried Dr. Hodson from below, waving 
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his arm with an air of authority ; and the form was borne up the 
steps towards the hall. 

“Great God! it is Sir Vivian!” exclaimed Wilfred, as his eyes 
fell on that pale face of the senseless man. 

“Is he dead ?” 

“No!” replied the doctor, “he still breathes, his pulse still beats ; 
but his case is one of a most dangerous kind. Let him be taken 
into the inner hall,and placed on a sofa. Take care! take care! 
any rough movement may at once be fatal to him, Let Lady 
Langbourne be told immediately. There! run, girl! he continued 
to Harris, “tell her Sir Vivian is in a fainting fit.” Harris 
rushed up the main staircase. ‘ And you, sir,” he added to Mr. 
Felton, “may I request you to stay your purpose for a while; 
your prisoner shall not escape you; indeed, he had better accom- 
pany you to Sir Vivian, where he is conveyed, His pres2nce, if I 
divine right—and [ don’t often divine wrong—may be needful.” 

The body of Sir Vivian Langbourne was cautiously laid down in 
the inner hall. In a few minutes his wife was kneeling by his side. 

“ What has happened? Good heavens! What has happened ? ” 
she cried. 

“1 was too late! too late,” said Doctor Hodson, mournfully ; 
“before I could reach him, Sir Vivian had flung himself from the 
rocks in the upper wood. He has received some severe internal 
injury—spinal, I fear—I cannot tell yet.” 

‘Let him be carried to his own room,” said Lady Langbourne. 

“No! he had better not be moved; quick! brandy, brandy! 
hush ; see, he revives.” 

Sir Vivian had opened his eyes. He tried to raise himself up, 

t it was evident that pain and weakness prevented any move- 

nt. He uttered a deep sigh, which amounted almost to a 

oan.. Then gently turning his head, with obvious difficulty, he 
endeavoured to fix his eyes on those around him. Lady Lang- 
bourne shrank back with a movement of terror, as her husband’s 
gaze fell on her. But his expression of insane rage at the sight 
of her had passed away; and a faint smile flickered over his lips, 
Then his eyes fell on Wilfred Poynings, and the sad smile grew 
more marked. 

“ Wilfred !” he murmured, faintly, “is that really you ?—I saw 
you before, but as in a dream; I see you clearly now,” and he 
endeavoured to raise his hand from his side, 

Wilfred looked towards Mr. Felton, as if to ask permission to 
take that poor feeble hand; and the superintendent of police 
looked, in his turn, towards the doctor, who nodded affirmatively. 

Wilfred was immediately by the side of his former friend, and, 
kneeling down, took the hand of the poor sufferer. 

As soon as he felt the grasp, Sir Vivian smiled again, and 
muttered, “ Wilfred! Wilfred! can you forgive me the foul 
wrong I have done you?” 
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The answer was a stronger pressure of his hand. 

“His reason seems to have returned,” whispered Lady Lang- 
bourne to the doctor, who had raised her, and was supporting her. 

“Yes!” whispered Doctor Hodson, in return, “this fearful 
convulsion, in shattering his body, has released his brain. His 
reason is restored for a little while ; but, prepare yourself, Lady 
Langbourne, for the worst—he is dying !” 

Wilfred meanwhile had held Sir Vivian’s hand in his own, with 
his head bent over it, wetting it with the tears which coursed 
down his face. The dying man made several ineffectual efforts to 
speak, but his respiration was laboured and spasmodic, and it was 
some time before he could jerk out the words, “I have much to 
say—but—lI cannot—cannot—you know what I would tell—but 
the words choke me—I—I—” a spasm followed, a burst of blood 
from his lips, he could say no more, but a piteous imploring look 
was fixed on his former friend. 

“What is it?” sobbed Wilfred; “come, you must tell me what 
you want.” But Sir Vivian was beyond the power of articulating 
now. “Is it this?” resumed the young man, touching the chain 
around his neck. A smile of acquiescence from the dying man, and 
Wilfred, with some difficulty, removed the chain and the key 
attached to it. 

“Do you want your desk?” inquired Lady Langbourne, amidst 
her sobs. 

The expiring man nodded feebly ; and taking the chain and key, 
she hurried from the room, up the inner staircase. 

Wilfred’s hand clasped that of Sir Vivian, and he sobbed, “ My 
dear old friend, whom I have loved so much—all may yet be well 
—you must not die.” 

Sir Vivian’s lips moved, and Wilfred bent forward to catch their 
utterance, and he thought he heard the words, “ Better so !— 
better so!” 

Lady Langbourne now ran down the stairs, bearing the desk 
in her arms. She placed it on a small table beside the couch on 
which Sir Vivian lay. “It is here,” she said; but there was no 
response from her husband. She placed her hand over his fore- 
head, and bending down over him, said, “ Shall it be opened ? Do 
you wish it should be opened ?” Still no response. Doctor Hodson 
placed his arm behind the senseless man’s neck, and thus gently 
raised his head. After placing a little brandy between his lips, 
he looked at Lady Langbourne as if to beg her to make further 
trial. “Shall the desk be opened, Vivian ?” she repeated. The 
dying man opened his eyes. He seemed to have heard the ques- 
tion; for he bent his head slowly and fell back. 

“It ismy duty to him that Ido,” said Lady Langbourne, as she 
unlocked the desk with that key so jealously guarded by Sir 
Vivian. It was opened. There were many papers in it; but at 
the very top lay a packet inscribed, “ My confession, to be opened 
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only after my death.” The startled woman uttered a cry; she 
would have closed the desk ; but with a heavy groan and the words 
“It is my duty,” she opened it, and lay bare the packet so that all 
might read the superscription. 

“My confession, to be opened only after my death,” read Dr. 
Hodson, then turned to the prostrate form, and placed his hand on 
his wrist and on his heart. 

“The time has come already,” he said, solemnly. “ He is dead! ” 


CONCLUSION. 


THE confession was solemnly read in family conclave, and in the 
presence of Dr. Hodson and Mr. Felton. It contained a minute 
and succinct account of the abstraction of the diamonds by Vivian 
Langbourne. One extenuation alone the culprit offered for his 
conduct on that fatal day. His sudden illness had prevented his 
making a confession to his father at the last moment; and, when 
he recovered his senses, Wilfred Poynings was already far away, 
no one knew where, bearing the stigma of his self-acknowledged 
guilt. Confession then appeared useless ; and for the sake of his 
poor shattered father he had abstained from speaking. His love 
for Alice, too, had probably been a strong incentive.to his guilty 
silence. 

Peor wretch! His heart had evidently been haunted by the 
spectres of remorse and shame, until they had driven him mad. 
The hearts of those who had been the principal victims of his 
weakness and his guilt had been haunted too, through those sad 
years, by their own tormenting visions: that of Wilfred by the 
ghost of his early love, which he deemed dead and gone from him 
for ever, but which yet impelled him, almost in spite of his own 
will, to look once more on the scenes of happier days; that of 
Alice by the incessant reminiscence of that love—a ghost that 
would not be wholly exorcised, spite of her strong will to “love, 
cherish and obey ” her unhappy husband. Death alone had crushed 
the spectre of the one, and relieved the misery of the other 
haunted hearts. 

By the death of Sir Vivian Langbourne, any necessity for 
legal proceedings was done away with; and the “affair” of Lang- 
bourne Manor was hushed up as far as possible. 

One person alone persisted in disbelief in the confession. Lady 
Bellairs would never acknowledge its authenticity, and maintained 
that it had been compiled by her dead son-in-law when in a 
state of insanity. Still less would she acknowledge the validity 
of Sir Vivian’s will, by which, beyond the settlements made on 
Lady Langbourne, a great portion of the property was left to 
Wilfred Poynings, should his whereabouts be discovered, until that 
time to be held in trust by his wife, and to revert to her in case, 
of Wilfred’s death. This, Lady Bellairs contested, was made also 
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when Su: Vivian was “of unsound mind ;” although it was clearly 
and legally proved that he was in full possession of his senses at 
the time when the will was made and duly witnessed. She, 
moreover, declared, that she would never put her foot within the 
walls of Langbourne Manor, if “that horrid, ugly fellow ” were 
ever admitted into the house. By this resolution she was able to 
abide during the first year of her daughter’s widowhood there ; for 
twelve months passed, and Wiifred Poynings never made his appear- 
ance in Langley Manor; although the irate dowager had some 
streng reasons to suspect that a correspondence was kept up 
between Lady Langbourne and that “vile man.” But the time 
came when she had to retreat in disgust, and return to a small 
house in London, where she found, however, that society appre- 
ciated her charms no more. 

It was again on Christmas Eve, when Lady Langbourne sat in 
the drawing-room of her renovated house, still in her mourning 
attire, but with her hand clasped in that of Wilfred Poynings; 
and it was confidently whispered in the housekeeper’s room that 
the wedding day of the two lovers of happier days would shortly 
be fixed. 

In the housekeeper’s room on the same eve, sat the once dis- 
consolate Mrs. Harris, similarly occupied with a fine young fellow, 
who had been sergeant in Wilfred’s regiment in Mexico, and had 
escaped with him to France, on the cruel execution of the Emperor 
Maximilian. I believe they were discussing the probability of 
their wedding taking place on the same day as that of their master 
and mistress. 

Mr. Donce had long since been pensioned off, and was eating 
out his heart with spite elsewhere. 


THE END. 








SOMETHING ABOUT TASMANIA. 


A BRIGHT LITTLE TIGHT LITTLE ISLAND. 


To Britishers generally, to that large tribe who know nothing of 
the Colonies, or whose vague notions of southern settlements are 
associated solely with gold-diggings, convicts, bushrangers, and a 
rude state of civilisation, the name Tasmania, may ring as strange 
as that of some undiscovered country. Yet there is clearly out- 
lined on the map of our dependencies in the southern hemisphere, 
below the continent of Australia, an island of no mean proportions, 
and one whose fertility and salubrious climate demand that some 
notice should be accorded it. The vitality and magnitude of our 
colonial offshoots are not taken into the account of the majority 
of even educated mankind. A “cultured” humanity can perhaps 
afford to pass by on the other side from statistics, and leave 
geography to board schools. To such as these, Australasia com- 
prises only an indefinite number of islands, which supply 
Europe with wool, tinned and frozen meats, etc., being also favour- 
able accidents in the creation for the happy despatch of disgraced 
friends or dissolute relations. They do not realise that a lesser 
America is situated at the Antipodes, and is fast growing out of its 
swaddling clothes. That a mimic political warfare is carried on in 
each state, or colony, that speculation is as rife in the money 
market of each city as in London town; that science, fashion, and 
eestheticism has each separately a circle of devotees, is beyond 
their knowledge, or perhaps, credence. For the benefit of the 
unknowing, let me preface the following pages by saying that 
Tasmania is the sanatorium of the adjacent continent. For some 
years this island has become the favourite resort of rich Austra- 
lians and their families during the summer months, when inland 
stations or town dwelling places are burnt up by the all-devouring 
sun, or enveloped in the dust clouds raised by northerly winds. 
During December, January, and February, the cool breezes of 
Hobart are regularly sought by those residents and squatters of 
Victoria and New South Wales, who have purses equal to the cost 
of such migrations. A sixteen hours’ passage from Melbourne 
brings travellers across Bass’s Straits, landing them at Launceston, 
the northern town and point of departure for trains. The railway 
— them across the island to Hobart in something under six 
ours. 


First impressions of Tasmania are not altogether pleasant. We 
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look at things with jaundiced eyes, newly risen from our berths. 
To the honour of colonials, in Australia and New Zealand, it must 
be confessed that it is rare to meet amongst them, with that 
craven dread of sea-sickness, so distinctive a feature of Kuropean 
idiosyncracies, and usually these alien cousins face the terrors of 
the deep with a stoical indifference to the worst that may befall 
them. It cannot be denied that the voyage across the Straits is 
extremely unpleasant, and leaves a passenger indisposed to appre- 
ciate any picturesque scenery at the entrance to the Tamar. Our- 
selves, we were not exempt from the traditional prejudices of our 
nationality, and endured a stormy night with no colonial philo- 
sophy. At an early hour we were roused from uneasy slumbers 
by the sudden sensation of slackness, which followed our entry to 
the river. The steady motion which appeared to render us 
stationary was promptly explained to us. We needed no bidding 
to rise, but carelessly heaping on our clothes, and dispensing with 
any elaborate hair dressing in the stifling atmosphere of the 
cabin, we crept in the dim daylight feebly up to the deck. The 
windings of the Tamar had already hidden the sea from sight, 
and on either side we were closely hemmed in by wooded hills. 
For thirty miles north of Launceston the broad channel meanders 
through a thinly populated district. Occasional clusters of 
wooden shanties, with here and there a larger one-storied house, 
with a deep verandah embowered in creepers, and a patch of green 
cultivation encircling it, lie nearer to the river than the forests of 
attenuated gum trees which shelve away to a greater density in 
the distance. Surely of all sylvan scenery this is the weirdest. 
The bleached skeletons of dead trees stand out amidst the dull 
green of the living, with long, scraggy arms extended in twisted 
forms, as if they had writhed in some horrible death struggle. 
These gleaming white trunks and fantastic shapes appear to em- 
phasise the utter silence of Tasmanian woods. There is truly a 
sort of plague-stricken appearance about the still, shadowless aspect 
of this multitude of gum trees which doomsthem to extinction. Far 
in the background, as we steam steadily along, we discern ranges of 
hills, both dark and rugged; they are lofty enough to lend a certain 
grandeur to the scene, and we are made aware with corresponding 
pleasure that we are now ina land where the unending monotony 
of Australian plains may be forgotten. The Tamar is wide enough 
to encourage yachting on a small scale, and many white-winged 
craft, even at this early hour fly under our bows. Little inlets, 
with rocky steeps rising abruptly from them, with here and there 
a stream rushing over the boulders, challenge our notice as we pro- 
ceed. There is no scarcity of water in this island of hills, and as 
we catch sight of thick bracken clumps and wild briar bushes tossing 
their arms high in the morning breeze we are reminded of northern 
climes. As we approach the port of Launceston, the slopes which 
border the river retire gently till they sink imto a wide-spreading 
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valley, with patches of cultivation and yellow corn fields scattered 
upon it. We see the town spread out before us, mapped out in 
rectangular streets. Slopes rise in the rear, and upon their shelves 
and terraces there are neat, white houses surrounded by well planted 
gardens. To the right and left, amidst the pasture land, there are 
small farm houses with fenced and hedged enclosures, where cattle 
are moving about. ‘The ground appears to be well tilled, giving a 
prosperous look to the town surroundings. One more bend of 
the river brings us with a circular lake, and alongside the wharf 
ahead of us we now see moored some dozen ships of freight. Our 
noisy little steamer puffs and blows impatiently till it has made 
its way to a berth. Passengers, equally impatient and equally 
noisy, wave their greetings to the friends who have come to meet 
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them, or make frantic appeals to the ships’ officials for some missing 
piece of luggage. Meanwhile we, who are strangers in the land, 
and phlegmatically indifferent to the fate of portmanteaus, have 


time to look about us. We are suffered to land here without any of 


the fuss attending that proceeding at any other places. We are not 
personally inspected, to make sure we carry no infectious disorder, 
neither are our unassuming trunks overhauled by any officious 
Custom House authority. We rejoice loudly over the laxity 
of the government. Apparently, Tasmania winks at free trading 
principles. It had been prophetically declared to us that Launces- 
ton inns were not a notable feature of the town, and we were coun- 
selled to proceed the same day to Hobart. This plan, however, 
did not. suit our views, and we drove off to the Brisbane Hotel to 
engage rooms for a couple of nights. The landlord of this hostelry 
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loftily declared his inability to put us up, and we proceeded to the 
International, a larger, if less aristocratic resort, where we secured 
bedrooms and a parlour, commodious if not elegant. This sitting- 
room was supplied with an extensive library of yellow backed 
novels, some of them of comparatively recent date, and a bouquet 
of princely dimensions formed a centre-piece on a violently green 
and orange table cloth. It was “ greenery yallery ” without doubt, 
but it was innocent of “ Grosvenor Gallery” intentions. No white 
wigged coachman on a drawing room day ever displayed a nosegay 
of such surprising splendour as daily adorned our table. Each 
morning a fresh Brobdignagian bouquet, a brilliant pyramid of 
sweetness without any harmony, was jammed tightly into a mighty 
celery glass and placed before us with sundry explanations from a 
loquacious waiter. The gracious dew of zstheticism had not yet 
fallen upon his‘ head, we fear. He could never have survived any 
efforts to live up to the varied hues of those gaudy gladioli, enor- 
mous zinnias, penstemon, veronica, stocks, geraniums and phlox. 
When we explored the town and its suburbs later on, we noticed 
that every little plot of ground was gorgeous with summer flowers. 
Everything appeared to grow without care or trouble in profuse 
perfection in a prolific soil. The town appeared to us a thriving 
one, witha fair trade going on. Mineral treasures are being daily 
opened out in the vicinity, and are likely to draw a continual 
stream of emigrants and settlers. The shops may be said to be 
fully equal to those of a third rate country town in England. The 
population, which we had the opportunity of seeing turn out 
en masse on Saturday evening to patrol the town, was a very re- 
spectable one. There was no poverty to be seen, and neither ragged 
clothes or pinched faces confessed destitution. Neither did we 
meet with a single case of intoxication. A more orderly, well-to- 
do looking crowd is rarely met with. 

The best private houses are situated on the rising ground to the 
rear of the. town; these command extensive views of the moun- 
tains and the Tamar’s windings. Good gardens and shady trees 
surround most of them. Hedges of hawthorn, rows of poplar, and 
the weeping willow, which thrives to perfection, give a sort of 
English halo to these dwellings. We had been invited to spend 
Sunday afternoon at one of these villa residences outside the town. 
[t was with no little difficulty that we discovered the whereabouts 
of our friend’s abode, but we did not regret our toil and trouble. 
It was a long, low house, covering a considerable piece of ground, 
but so buried in creepers and shadowed by mulberry trees and 
poplars that it was scarcely visible from the road. From the shady 
shelter of the verandah to the rear of the house a grand panorama 
was to be seen, while the sloping garden below us exhaled every 
essence of sweetness. Familiar flowers and shrubs flourished in 
amicable contiguity with semi-tropical growths imprisoned within 
the limits of beds by clipped hedges of rosemary two feet high. 
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Almost painful to look at, in its blazing brilliance, was a sidewalk 
of scarlet geraniums. The plants which formed this avenue grew 
to the stately height of five and six feet. Honeysuckle and passion 
flowers, red and white belladonna and fuchsias clambered boldly 
over the verandah, unrebuked by any pruning knife, while clema- 
tis, roses, jasmine, lilies, and forget-me-not struggled for the 
mastery of plots below. The heat and burden of a sunny afternoon, 
and the fatigue of search were forgotten, as we reclined in com- 
fortable lounges, and feasted on luscious mulberries with thick 
cream brought to us, in addition to pineapples and apricots beyond 
our desire. Later in the day, we strolled leisurely up to the 
Cataract Bridge, on one side of which a picturesque view of the 
town is to be seen, and on the other the spectacle of the romantic 
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CATARACT GORGE. 


Gorge, a spot favoured by photographers and artists, and the chief 
boast of Launceston. 

The high ranges of hills which intersect the country promise 
mineral wealth ; the chief resources of Tasmania are probably yet 
to be opened out. The fertility of the soil is unequally distributed, 
im some of the valleys there is good pasturage, and here and there on 
the plains, tracts of land under cultivation, yield abundant harvests. 
We noticed blackberries and wild briars flourishing by the road 
side, while on every piece of waste land, wild fennel appropriated 
a space, growing in clumps toan extraordinary height. The deter- 


mined thistle, with true native persistence, also established itself 


wherever it could get a holding. In some districts, the wild briar 
is a perfect pest, taking a resolute hold of the land with its strong 
suckers, and spreading so rapidly that extermination has become 
a difficult, if not a costly matter. Our delicate-flowered wild rose, 
introduced probably by some home-loving settler, has vindicated 
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its strength in a strange land—a botanical cuckoo it has ousted 
the weeds of the soil. 

The railway from Launceston to Hobart, a really noteworthy 
work of engineering skill, runs parallel with the old coach road for 
the first part of its distance. The gauge is narrow, and the car- 
riages are necessarily built omnibus fashion. The distance of a 
hundred and twenty miles is accomplished under six hours. 
Considering lengthy stoppages, and the extraordinary nature of 
the line, the time is not excessive. 

The route curves and zigzags in a wonderful way round the 
sides of mountains, up hill and down dale at alarming gradients. 
The perilous nature of some of the passages alarm us when we see 
the engine constantly, without moving from our seats. Sometimes 
it seems as though this agent were minded to turn round upon 
us, in its snake-like evolutions. There is a variety of scene all 
through the journey, and though we had come provided with novels, 
no dulness ever induced us to open them. 

In the vicinity of Launceston the land is mostly cultivated, or 
devoted to grazing purposes on higher ground. Towards the 
middle of the island we come to extensive plains, dotted with 
clumps of puny gum trees and sparse wattles. At long intervals 
we see a log hut, or cluster of better built wooden cottages congre- 
gating round a store. This is a village or township, over which 
telegraph wires probably pass, connecting it with the outer world. 
Finally we wind through a tract of mountainous land, with 
gloomy ravines and dense forests. In certain localities there are 
thousands of rabbits whose depredations are very destructive to 
pasture land. They scuttle about quite unabashed at the 
approach of a train, while flocks of magpies chatter in their 
vernacular upon adjacent trees. Otherwise, beyond sheep on the 
plains, and an occasional opossum in the woods, there is a scarcity 
of animal life. The sombre tints of the landscape and the dearth 
of birds are somewhat depressing. 

The lake of Tiberias and Jericho are in no way to be associated 
with eastern scenes of brightness by the most strenuously stretch- 
ing imagination. The former is a reed-grown marsh, and the 
latter bears no evidence of any bygone prosperity. Its wooden 
walls are falling naturally without the aid of any enemy’s shout- 
ings and trumpetings. Jerusalem, another station on the route, is 
likewise a sorry spectacle, and her day of desolation is undoubtedly 
a present one. Indeed in the island there are only two towns 
worthy of the name. Hobart does, however, make up for the short- 
comings of its predecessors, and the scenery round about it is 
varied and interesting. This “haven under the hill” is situated 
at the mouth of the river Derwent, which at its opening into an 
arm of the sea affords a first-rate deep water harbour with anchor- 
age for a fleet of ships. It is almost land-locked and well 
sheltered by high hills. At the back of the town Mount Welling- 
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ton rises grandly. This mountain is from every point of view a 
bold and imposing feature, rugged and rocky at the summit, and 
lower down encircled by dusky forests of gum trees. Here and 
there a greener ravine runs like a vein from the heart of the 
mountain. This indicates the line of a clear stream, flowing over 
rocks and shadowed by the lofty fern trees, whose delicate-hued 
fronds spread out broadly like a natural umbrella. The whole 
district abounds in these noble ferns, which reach a stately height, 
with pinnated leaves averaging nine and ten feet in length. The 
woods on and about Mount Wellington, with the adjacent Huon 
forest gullies, supply a large amount of plants and ferns to the 
diligent botanist, and he who seeks cannot fail to find. Tasmania 
is not yet, like our own island, delved and scratched in every 











MOUNT WELLINGTON. 


picturesque locality by an ardent excursionist population, which 
leaves ruin and extinction in the rear of its march. It will be a 
long day before exploring cheap-trippers carry off its last. surviving 
treasure. In spite of strange-looking trees and countless wooden 
houses, we are constantly reminded of home scenes. Apple 
orchards, hop gardens, and a British air of cultivation in neat 
gardens, carry us a long way towards familiar landscapes. When 
we get outside the town and stand on one of the many undula- 
tions or ridges, we catch glimpses of the river and feel the cool 
invigorating breeze from the south. Surely that is some northern 
loch we look down upon, with a background of dull green heather 
on the hills? Perhaps to impose more fully upon us it is a day 
of frequent showers, and drifting mists are blown over the hill- 
tops and roll leisurely down Mount Wellington, while near us a 
little trickling stream moves the mosses to make its way towards 
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a long armed blackberry bush. Hark! was not that a thrush? 
Surely the acclimatization society has accomplished wonders. 

Is it surprising that sun-dried, dust-choked Australians fly 
hither and shake off—temporarily—the cares of business? It is 
pleasant to notice the healthy, ruddy complexiéns of the natives. 
Tasmanian girls have fresh cheeks and animated movements, 
which contrast healthfully with the pale faces and languid 
demeanour of Australian visitors. This is a vast Garden of Eden 
for fruit; throughout the island it is grown for exportation. All 
English fruits are excellent. Apples, pears, cherries, raspberries, 
strawberries, plums and apricots flourish. There are manufactories 
here which supply other colonies with a considerable amount of 
jam. In passing, one day, we peeped into one of these bee-hives, 
and saw a multitude of young girls and women plunging bare 
arms into cases and baskets of fruit just brought in. These people 
were picking and sorting with skilful rapidity, while far in the 
background clouds of vapour rose from enormous steaming cald- 
rons, which were being stirred by the leviathan implements of a 
muscular mankind. ‘wo men were engaged in soldering up tins, 
while others packed them in cases when ready. We had no 
warrant for our inspection, and, unaccredited by any passport, did 
not venture beyond the outer courts. 

An amusing feature about the cabs of the island, vehicles of 
nondescript size and shape, many of which bear relationship to 
landaus and victorias, is the naming of them all. The practice of 
christening individual carriages does not lead to much originality. 
We drove in the “Wanderer” and the “ Lady of the Lake,” 
noticing on the ranks “ The Marquis of Lorne” in a very seedy 
condition, and the “ Pansey” and “ Lily of the Valley” in faded 
freshness. We had an unwilling spell in the “ Leisure Hour” the 
happy title of an omnibus which conveyed us from the station, and 
which seemed bent on establishing its title, not to honour! 
There is no such a thing asa one-horsed vehicle, the hills rendering 
it imperative that two of the active little horses should be yoked 
to every carriage. They are capital goers and good mountain 
climbers, needing no urging up steep inclines and rattling down 
them with alarming rapidity. During our short stay in Hobart 
we were invited by some friends to join a pic-nic some eighteen 
miles out of the town on the Huon road. Being promised some 
fine scenery, we, after some hesitation, entrusted ourselves to a 
native Jehu. Our confidence received its well-merited reward. 
The road we followed ascended gradually for some two or three 
miles in the rear of the town, affording us a series of changing 
views of well-known points as we gained a higher eminence. 
Bird’s eye glimpses of bays, inlets and hills, presented them to 
our admiration in new lights. But at last a bend in the road 
took us out of sight of human habitations, and the silence of the 
forest closed round us. For the first time we realised that even 
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the much abused gum trees have a majestic side. Here they 

were no deformed and puny trunks, with decrepit branches and 
tattered foliage. Rather these seemed monarchs amongst trees, 

perhaps the remnant of a giant race, which survived to show to 
latter day sceptics what manner of vegetation ruled the primeval 
forest of southern lands. Straight shafts rising forty and tifty feet 
without a knot or blemish, and then a few clean limbs outspread 
with branches of wholesome looking leaves. Their bark is 
smooth and healthy, not half-peeled off by adverse winds, 
or excoriated by parasitic disease, and no ringed skeletons 
rattled their dry bones beside living companions. We skirt 
hill sides with steep ascents, covered by these lofty trees, rising 
far above us and smiling on declivities beneath us, till they 
roll miles away in dark green billows towards the distant arm 
of the sea. Here and there we get a glimpse of those shin- 
ing waters as we turn some angle. Everywhere there is laid 
down a carpet of vivid green and finest tracery made by ferns, 
and round each corner there is sure to be a _ splashing 
waterfall, washing the face of some smooth slab of stone, and 
scattering dewdrops on to the crowns of tall fern fronds. These 
huge green parasols shelter the lowlier members of their tribe 
with patriarchal condescension. Occasionally we pass a wild cherry 
tree, one of those singularly graceful shrubs which adorn the 
Australian bush, and form the marvel of children’s fancy by a 
fantastic habit of bearing seed outside the fruit. The musk tree, 
with a variety of unknown aromatic woods and gums, give the air 
now and again a resinous perfume ; while the rich soil, to which 
luxurious fern growths are indebted, has its own delicious odour. 

There are few flowers to be seen in the forest, though by and by 
we come to an acre or two of clearing, where lovely scarlet and 
white heaths grow some two feet high, concealing the unsightly 
stems of ti-tree bushes, which lift up white sheets of spiked blos- 
soms at the back. This plant, so much detested of colonists, is, 
nevertheless, in flower a very pretty shrub. Our road is a capital 
one, and dangerous declivities are guarded against by strong posts 
and rail fences. For the first ten miles our four horses fly up 
and down hill with undiminished ardour. Then there comes a 
long, long hill, which sorely tries their patience and vigour. No 
more straining the traces and tight reins now. We pass little 
wooden dwelling places, and where a clearing has been well made 
in some glade of the forest, there is sure to be a garden with 
English fruit trees, and probably a patch of unfenced oats or pota- 
toes beyond it. In one of these gardens there were three women, 
working busily at stripping currant trees of their burden. Huge 
baskets full of shining black currants were lying on the road side, 
ready to be taken down to town by some carrier, probably to a 
jam manufactory. It is rare to come across any traces of bush. 
fires. In one place only, a dozen acres of blackened stumps and 
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charred timber gave evidence of a bygone conflagration. The 
traces, however, were not recent, for a thick undergrowth had 
well nigh covered the disaster. 

At the summit of each ascent, when we wind round some hill 
side, we are enchanted by some fresh peep of lakes and islands, 
shining far below in the summer sun. The great waves of dark 
green foliage rolling between us, and the light, glancing water 
enhances its glitter. There is no variation of colour in the 
woods, hill after hill is covered with the same unchanging mantle. 
Spring and summer, winter and autumn, can bring no varied mood 
to forest lands at the Antipodes. The ever-pleasing variety of our 
own deciduous trees makes itself known now. At last the order 
is given to halt. We have penetrated into remote depths, and 
our leader considers it due to nature to expedite luncheon. Our 
panting animals are not unwillingly drawn up in a grassy ravine, 
through which, of course, a noisy stream makes it way. The 
horses are taken out and suffered to graze at their own will, the 
hampers are unpacked, and the bottles containing various bever- 
ages are plunged into the cool shadow of the icy stream beneath 
the bridge. We ourselves are commanded to take our seats on 
the waggonette cushions, piled high beneath some tall fern trees. 
It is intensely hot and intensely still; not even flies venture to 
worry us. We miss the sound of birds’ voices here. Having dis- 
posed of all the good things allotted to us, we declare our intention 
of making exploration, and are met with a chorus of warnings if 
we turn aside from the well-defined high road. The jungle before 
us is apparently infested with dangers. We defy them, until a 
timely hint of snakes happily reaches us. However, not in ap- 
pearance deterred by such a trifling consideration, we proceed a 
few yards into the bush. 

Here the impenetrable nature of shrubs and ferns debars our 


advance, and we sit upon the trunk of a fallen tree, overawed by 


the lofty grace of a group of ferns before us. Something to our 
left, growing in pale pink clusters, hovers like a rosy cloud above 
us. It is lovely! We do not know its botanical name, nor do we 
want to; therefore no closer description shall help any scientific 
pen to label our tree; sufficient to us is the beauty thereof. A 
little dark-brown opossum creeps up its branches; he does not 
look at ali alarmed at the vicinity of two white gowns. I nod my 
fern-crowned hat at him, but he only winks disdain. Long may 
you escape making part of any lady’s carriage robe at the An- 
tipodes. Go home to your family, sir, and teach them to avoid 
the paths and pitfalls of man. Someone is shouting furiously ; 
evidently we are supposed to have strayed to some remote gully. 
It is time to go back. We leisurely rise and strip off some of the 
pink clouds from our tree before retracing our steps. Our Jehu 
is watering the horses, and the rest of our party are packing up 
the dishes and plates. We gather wraps and macintoshes to- 
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gether; for with true British foresight we had come prepared for 
the usual adverse circumstances attending picnics—yea, though 
the sun was shining brilliantly and the thermometer registering 
seventy. While we wait for the horses to be yoked, another 
picnic party passes along the road, returning from some spot yet 
more remote. This looks like a triumphal car, embowered in 
greenery. Huge branches of ti-tree and branches of heath dip 
their ensigns towards us as the carriage flies past. All the girls 
have nodding plumes of ferns. The dusk is falling when we 
approach the town once more. At this hour the streets of Hobart 
have a deserted look. A spirit of silence broods over our party. 
The long and happy day is over, and it is not probable that any 
of us will ever meet again. As our horses, scenting their stable 
afar off, rattle down the hill side, shadowed by Mount Wellington’s 
evening frown, mutual good wishes are expressed. It is known 
that in the morning we shall steam away for another land, and 
that Tasmania will know us no more. One more turn, and we 
are in the town. Night is falling; but lamplighters are not a 
very energetic race here. Wedrop some of our number at different 
corners, till at last it is our turn to be put down at our hotel. 
We bid our host a last good-bye, descending from the heights of 
the waggonette beneath the shadow of our pink branches gathered 
in the forest. The soft effulgence. of those rosy clouds, still in 
our memory, glorifies that far-away bright little island. 
H.K. 








“SO PERISH ALL WHO DO THE LIKE AGAIN.” 





‘So perish all who do the like again.” 
Such were the words that haughty Scipio said, 
On learning that a hero had been slain— 
That Gracchus, most renowned of all, was dead. 


That he, the darling and delight of mother Rome, 
Had foully murdered been by those to whom 

A dwelling had been given and a home 
Restored : and its cost, his life—his tomb. 


Tiberius, you a noble hero were, 
You died for country and your people’s sake ; 
That brave Plebeians should not calmly bear 
The insults they were each compelled to take. 
AA 2 
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‘The wild Italian she-wolf has its lair, 
The foxes prowling on the hills their den, 
While you, who fight for Italy, have air 
And light—and nothing else, poor men. 


“Ye are by nations called brave, and styled 
The masters of the land and sea, yet none 
(Though on your loyal heads are insults piled) 
Can call a single clod of earth your own.” 


“Will you submit thus to the nobles’ yoke ? 
Will you remain but drudges upon earth ? 
And only fit to deal the ‘ deadly stroke,’ 
Just through a simple accident of birth.” 


Thus spake Tiberius, and by words and deeds 
He strove to bring about a change of law, 
That poor men might not have so many needs, 

And might not be as ill-used as before. 


And oft he triumphed, for the people’s love 

To him, their would-be friend, was truly great, 
Till he was nigh all obstacles above 

And almost chief man in the Roman State. 


But, ere he reached the zenith of his power, 
The ery rose up, “ He will betray the State!” 
And as the storms, which on the mountains lower, 
Rush down, and cause dismay ere they abate. 


So raged the Roman ire ; and though of friends 
He many had, and partisans in scores, 

He sees that one to take his life intends, 
And rushes to the Temple’s friendly doors. 


Alas! those doors are closed, and while he seeks 
Protection on the Temple’s sacred shrine, 
His murderers rush upon him, and their shrieks 

Proclaim the deed is done—the deed malign. 


And thus did die the man who bravely gave 

His life to the fulfilment of his noble dream ; 
Who for his services did gain a grave: 

That grave within the Tiber’s placid stream. 


Cornelia, proud one, you esteemed may be, 
Who bore a son, whose name will never cease 
To sound ; who both for men and liberty 
Did live and die. ** May Gracchus rest in 
peace.” 
W. 


A. G 







































GLIMPSES 





OF MADAGASCAR AND ITS 


By A. H. GRANT. 


PEOPLE. 


THE people of Madagascar, whilst exhibiting the peculiarities 
proper to their several tribes, are generally portly in their persons, 
and above the average stature of humanity. The prevailing 
colour of their skin is olive, but it varies, with locality, origin, 
and accidental circumstances, as deep black, tawny, and copper- 
coloured; accompanied, in accordance with the understood rule 
of pre-established harmonies, by corresponding varieties of hair 
and features. 

Captain Owen praises them as “a fine, independent race;” the 
Abbé Rochon says that they “generally display in their coun- 
tenance a particular character of frankness and good nature ;” 
and Robert Drury speaks of them as generous, hospitable, 
free to communicate of their substance and good offices. They 
visit and relieve each other when sick or afflicted. ‘“‘ Here is 
no one miserable, if it is in the power of his neighhours to help 
him ; here is love, tenderness, and generosity, which might shame 
us; and moral honesty too, and this not in one district only, but 
all over the island.”* The Count de Benyowsky depicts them in 
cntanoscuro and almost in epigram :—“The character of the natives 
of Madagascar is the same throughout the island; curious, facile, 
superficial, superstitious, ambitious, revengeful, voluptuous, hos- 
pitable, impassionate, credulous, prodigal; one day sedentary, the 
next industrious cultivators of the land, and the next warriors.” 

The people of Madagascar are skilled in many kinds of handi- 
crafts and manufactures; but they have not attained to that steady 
industry which is so necessary a condition of existence as scarcely 
to count for a virtue amongst the crowded communities of European 
civilization. They are, unfortunately, too much fascinated by the 
exhilaration produced by intoxicating liquors; and the latest testi- 
mony about them in this respect, offered as the result of two visits 
paid to Madagascar at an interval of about ten years, is that 
drunkenness is portentously on the increase in different parts of the 
island. This is a circumstance which invests with a deeper and 
sadder interest the anxious seriousness which with the Malagasy 
envoys recently received a deputation of gentlemen in London, who 
wished to set forth the claims of temperance in their social life and 
legislation. 





* Madagascar: or Robert Drury’s Journal. 
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Their kindness to their children, and to their relations in age 
and sickness, is a very commendable trait in the national character. 
It would even seem to be benevolence rather than cruelty which 
occasionally dictates the practice of infanticide in the case of 
children who have been born on unlucky days, such as those 
corresponding to our Friday and Sunday.* Except as lucky or 
unlucky, they pay no regard to one day more than another, and 
in their native customs and traditions there is “no resemblance 
or notion of a Sabbath.” Their filial piety is seen in every action 
which admits of its illustration, and especially in the veneration 
they entertain for the memory of their forefathers, with whom, 
under names conferred after their decease, they attempt to establish 
communication by means of dreams and invocations, and through 
the instrumentality of their odeys, or owleys, charms or talismans, 
and their inspiring or attendant dreams. 

The nearest approach to a recognition of a priesthood takes place 
when they regard their Umosses or Ombiasses as the vehicles 
through whom spirits, good or bad, make known many things to 
those who go to consult them. But neither personally nor 
officially are the Ombiasses credited with any superior sanctity 
over an ordinary layman. It is knowledge, perhaps cunning, in 
which these hierophants excel, rather than holiness. With this re- 
serve, the theory is that every man, whether a lord ora dependant, 
is a priest for himself and his household; and has an equally 
valid pretension to expect answers from the demons in his dreams. 
‘“‘If he differs in his ceremonies from his neighbours, as there is no 
damage given or received, there is no hatred arises. There is no 
such thing as persecution for religion ever thought of among them. 
If any man has some ceremonies of his own, which others do not 
commonly use, no person is offended, nor do they trouble them- 
selves about it.” f And the testimony of the Abbé Rochon is in 
direct corroboration :—“ The Malagache, as well as the savage, is 
absolute master of himself; his person is confined by no check or 
restraint ; he goes wherever he thinks proper, acts as he chooses, 
and does what he pleases, except what may hurt a fellow-creature. 
It never entered the mind of the Malagache to attempt to domineer 
over the thoughts or actions of anyone; each individual has his 
own peculiar manner of living, and his neighbours never disturb 
him, nor even think of attempting it. In this respect these 
islanders are much wiser than the Europeans, who have the cruel 
madness to wish that all the people of the earth would conform to 
their customs, opinions, and even prejudices.” t 

As a corollary to the quasi-worship of their ancestors, the 
Malagasy celebrate their funerals with much ceremony and 





* It is to be noted that these two unlucky days are the sacred days respectively of 
the Moslem and the Christian, 

+t Drury’s Madagascar. 

} Voyage a Madagascar et aux Orientales. 
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solemnity. Every family has a burying place peculiar to its members ; 

and no other person than they have the liberty of entrance or 
appropriation. Only the nearest relatives are permitted to approach 
a burying-place, which they commonly do once a year to adorn it 
and to clear it of weeds; on which occasions it is their practice 
not to enter the enclosure until after a cow or bullock-has been 
sacrificed as a burnt-offering. 

After making every allowance for the optimism of Robert Drury 
and the Abbé Rochon, it would seem that the lot of women in 
Madagascar is more than enviable as compared with their status 
and sufferings in other savage or semi-barbarous communities. 
“The Malagaches,” the last-named writer records, “are passionately 
fond of women, and when in their society never appear sad or 
dejected. Their principal attention is to please the fair sex, who, 
in this country more than in any other, meet with that respect 
and deference which are so necessary to the happiness of society. 
Man here never commands as a despot; nor does the woman ever 
obey asa slave. The balance of power inclines even in favour of 
the woman. Their empire is that of beauty, mildness, and the 
graces; for, colour excepted, the Malagache women are handsome, 
their persons are slender and genteel, they have pleasing and 
delicate features, a soft, smooth skin, teeth remarkably white, 
and fine blue eyes, the pupils of which are brown and sparkling. 
A plurality of wives is not uncommon here among the chiefs, and 
those who are rich ; but they never espouse more than one legally; 
the rest are considered as concubines. This practice is not at- 
tended with disagreeable consequences in Madagascar; for all 
these women live in harmony together. Besides, a divorce may 
take place as often as the conjugal union displeases either the 
husband or the wife. When they part, however, by mutual 
consent, they restore to each other the property they possessed 
before marriage. Married women may be known by their hair, 
which is separated into tresses, and bound up in the form of a 
nosegay on the top of the head. Young women suffer it to fall 
carelessly over their shoulders.” 

The author of the foregoing sentences does not shrink, in the 
course of his work, from expressing his sympathy with the theories 
of Rousseau with regard to the relative merits of barbarism and 
civilisation ; and, as a churchman, he is constantly giving form and 
utterance to that latitudinarianism which may be taken as a clerical 
response to the doctrines of the Revolution. An Anglican bishop 
who visited Madagascar some three-quarters of a century after the 
time of Rochon, does not take the same cowleur de rose view as the 
enthusiastic Abbé of the condition of women in that island. ‘The 
need of missionary effort,” Dr. Ryan writes, “ comprehensive, 
vigorous, and persevering, is most painfully impressed on one, 





* Voyage & Madagascar, 1791. 
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chiefly from the sad and degraded condition of the women. It 
would be difficult to conceive anything more vile and debased than 
their condition as a rule; and this, of course, re-acts on all the 
relationships of the whole ‘community. Their only tie seems to be 
their children, up to nine or ten years of age.”* 

The religious system of Madagascar has been variously regarded, 
as was natural, by different classes of observers. Captain Owen 
frankly confesses his ignorance of the matter, and forbears even to 
offer conjecture or speculation. The Abbé Rochon depicts the 
natives of the island as secularists of the first water. ‘The 
Malagache, like the savage,” he says, “is destitute both of virtue 
and vice. To him the present is everything; he is susceptible of 
no kind of foresight; and he does not even conceive that there 
are men on the earth who give themselves uneasiness respecting 
futurity.” His insouciance is that of an unrefined lotus-eater— 
the human and semi-barbarie presentation of the indifference of 
the Epicurean divinities. “The Malagaches,” as is elsewhere 
recorded by the Abbé Rochon, whose ipsissima verba, as well as 
those of other authorities, we quote, in order, amongst other con- 
siderations, that the true value may be given to the chronology 
and sequence of the subject—‘‘ The Malagaches never show any 
desire of learning anything but what relates to the simplest wants 
of mankind; and this desire is always extremely moderate. They 
are very indifferent respecting knowledge which cannot be ob- 
tained without reflection. A natural want of care and a general 
apathy renders everything insupportable to them that requires 
attention. Sober, light, and active, they spend the greater part of 
their lives in sleeping and amusing themselves.”t 

For a moment unmindful, it would seem, of the veneration paid 
to their departed ancestors as still living, the Abbé asserts that 
“they do not believe in a future existence;” thus, so far as it is 
true, resembling so many of the tribes of the Bedouin, whom not 
even the attractions of an immortal harem have availed to con- 
vince of a Paradise or a resurrection. It has, in fact, been a 
wonder to thoughtful travellers and sojourners in the island 
that the Arab communications and settlements have done 
little more in the direction of a Moslem propaganda than to intro- 
duce the rite of circumcision into the island, where, after all, it is 
not certain that it is not of indigenous or independent observance. 

The dualism which attaches to any system which does not 
regard God as the great dynamic force of the universe merely, 
takes in Madagascar a form which, however interesting, is not 
without precedent oranalogy. ‘“ Like the Manichees, they admit of 
two principles: one supremely good, and the other supremely 





* Mauritius and Madagascar: Journals of an Eight Years’ Residence in the Diocese of 
Mauritius, and of a Visit to Madagascar. By Vincent W. Ryan, D.D., Bishop of 
Mauritius. 1864. 


+ Voyage &@ Madagascar et aux Indes Orientales. 1791. 
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wicked. They never address their prayers to the former; but 
they entertain a great dread of the latter. They are continually 
doing homage and offering up sacrifice to him.” 

This testimony of the Abbé Rochon is expressly confirmed by 
M. Carpeau du Saussaye, who says that of the two parts into 
which the sacrifices of the Malagasy were wont to be divided, the 
larger part was offered to Diambiliche, which signifies Monseigneur 
le Diable, and not to Sanhar, the insular equivalent for God. 
From this M. du Saussaye learned that the devil being capable of 
doing them good or ill, it was to their advantage to conciliate him 
(ménager); but that God was not so difficult to satisfy or pro- 
pitiate. The homage they thus paid to the devil was, therefore, 
the expression of terror and compulsion; whilst the worship 
they rendered to God was a spontaneous function of natural 
piety. * | 

It is remarkable, however, that the Count de Benyowsky, who 
knew the island during the years 1773-76, gives a distinct and 
direct denial to the assertion of this strange and sinister pre- 
ference. 

The people of Madagascar “make sacrifices by killing oxen and 
sheep, and they address all their libations to God. It has been 
asserted that this nation likewise makes offerings to the devil; 
but in this there is a deception, for the piece of the sacrificed 
beast, which is generally thrown into the fire, is not intended in 
honour of the devil, as is usually pretended. This custom is very 
ancient, and no one can tell the true reason of it. With regard 
to the immortality of the soul, the Madagascar people are per- 
suaded, that, after their death, their spirit will return again to the 
region in which Zanhare dwells; but they by no means admit 
that the spirit of man, after his death, can suffer any evil. As to 
the distinction of evil or good, they are persuaded that the good 
and upright man shall be recompensed, in this life, by a good state 
of health, the constancy of his friends, the increase of his fortunes, 
the obedience of his children, and the happiness of beholding the 
prosperity of his family. And they believe that the wicked man’s 
fate shall be the contrary to this.” f 

The owleys—to adopt from Robert Drury an orthography which 
varies in other authorities—are the material instruments of the 
manifestation of the will of the deity, his shrines and oracular 
habitations, and are consulted for the purposes of warning, 
guidance, protection, and communion. They are “made of wood 
aud alligators’ teeth, only dressed up,” and other articles so homely 
and vulgar as to have attracted to their devotees the charge of 
charm-worship or fetishism—a belief in the virtues of various 
worthless objects, such as juices of certain trees and plants, stones, 





* Voyage de Madagascar. Par M. de Dev * * * *, Commissaire Provincial de 
l’Artillerie de France. 1722. 
+t Memoirs and Travels of Mauritius. Augustus Count de Benyowsky. 1790. 
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red cloth, gourds, a wild-boar’s tusk, the tip of a bullock’s horn, 
and others, to defend against all dangers, injuries, diseases, and 
misfortunes, and to confer such benefits as are the direct antithesis 
and exclusion of these. Many of the charms or owleys are worn 
upon the person, fastened to the arms and chest ; but others are 
stones or rocks of considerable size on prominent positions, or on 
the banks or beds of streams; and others are carved posts placed 
at the entrance of the villages. 

Robert Drury would seem rather to dignify the status of the 
owleys when he states that they appear to occupy in the theological 
system of Madagascar much the same position as familiar spirits 
do in that of superstitious people in Europe, or as guardian angels 
in the Christian economy. And the editor of his Journal unhesi- 


tatingly identifies them with the teraphim of Laban and with the 


ephod and teraphim which the Levite used who lived in the house 
ot Micah, of Mount Ephraim (Judges xvii.). “It is worth observ- 
ing,” says the same writer, “that Melchizedek was a King, and 
called the Priest of the Most High God, a phrase which exactly 
corresponds to Deaan Unghorray, or the Highest God; as does 
also this custom of the Madagascar kings, or lords, who perform 
themselves all the religious offices where the public is concerned. 
It is with the most solemn delight I consider the devotion of these 
people who seek God on every occasion for His assistance in 
necessity, and with piety and gratitude return thanks for benefits ; 
yet have they neither temple, tabernacle, groves, or any other 
places of worship; neither festivals or any set-day, or times, nor 
priests to do it for them.” * 

Within a comparatively modern period, some of the owleys, 
charms, or idols referred to have obtained in certain localities a 
special reputation for their powers, and have become to a great 
extent national gods, being looked upon as the tutelaries of the 
kingdom and the sovereign. Their respective guardians, tribes, 
or families, who had been for a long time keepers of each idol, had 
special privileges and honours resembling some of those proper to 
royal rank. 

Underlying, however, the system of charm-worship, and the 
various superstitious observances which it attracted, there is also a 
universal belief, as has been indicated, in one God above, the 
Supreme Lord of all other gods, demons, or spirits whatever. 
This Supreme Being, the Sanhar of M. Carpeau de Saussaye, the 
Zanhare of the Count de Benyowsky, and the Deaan Unghorray 
of Robert Drury, has, according to the Journal of the last-named, 
four subordinate Deaans, or Lords, each of whom has jurisdic- 
tion over one of the four quarters of the world. ‘They are desig- 
nated respectively by the Malagasy equivalents for the Northern 
Lord, the Southern Lord, the Western Lord, and the Eastern 





* Preface to Drury’s Madagascar. 
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Lord ; the last of which is reputed to be the dispenser of plagues 
and miseries to mankind, by the permission or command of the 
Great God. “The others also are executors of His commands; 
but chiefly dispensers of benefits. These four the Malagasy 

look upon as mediators between men and the Great God; from 
whence they have a great veneration for them, and recommend 
themselves to them in their prayers and sacrifices.” On the 
whole, it would appear that the idea of a Supreme and Almighty 
Being, whether known by such names as Andriamanitra, Fragrant 
Prvnece, or, The Fragrant One, or the more exalted and universal 
Anahary, or Zanahary,* The Creating Prince, or, The Creator, has 
never been lost or unrecognised by the people of Madagascar, 
however it may have been obscured by the accidents and assertions 
of a vulgar superstition. The knowledge of the character and 
attributes of the Divinity has been retained and formulated in the 
speech of the people by means of a number of proverbs and 
aphorisms, handed down by tradition, probably from a very 
remote period. These proverbial sayings involve the ideas of 
God as being the Protector of the helpless, the Avenger of evil, 

the Rewarder of the good, the long-suffering One who must be 
waited for in faith, the Omniscient God, the Answerer of prayer, 

and the Judge of mankind. The friends of the Malagasy, how- 
ever, deplore that the purity of their pristine faith has had little 
effect upon their lives and character. The multiform immorality, 

the absence of which cannot be authenticated at any period of 
their history, even the most remote, seems to have become 
aggravated as time went on; and the purer creed and practice of 
earlier ages, to which their proverbs bear witness, would appear to 
have been gradually overlaid by charm-worship, and darkened by 
other degrading observances of a more recent period. 

It would be superfluous in this place to dwell upon the physica! 
aspects and phenomena of the splendid island of Madagascar, with 
its attractive flora, its peculiar and unique fauna, and the moun- 
tain ranges, which secrete its vast fossil and mineral wealth whils' 
they serve to distribute its rivers, streamsand water-systems. All! 
these are depicted in plenty in text-books, which are daily becom- 
ing more and more readily accessible, in narratives of adventure, 
and in scientific treatises; not to mention the more fugitive pro- 
ductions of the month, the week, or the day. One peculiarity 
remains in the case of the natural history of the country, which 
it may be of interest to state even to those who are familiar, with 
the Malagasy aye-aye and Lemuride of the British Museum. The 
Abbé Rochon testifies to the immense variety of its birds, which 
are caught with great dexterity by the natives, and are much 
in request by the naturalist for their brilliant and beautiful 





* The latest form under which occurs the varying names of Sanhar, Zanhare, an 
others, of the preceding pages, in the yet unsettled Malagasy orthography. 
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plumage, and for their delicate flavour by the epicure. It was not, 
the Abbé tells us amusingly, without a considerable degree of reluc- 
tance that he first ate the bats of Madagascar, dressed after the 
manner of a fricasseed chicken. ‘ These animals are so hideous 
that the very sight of them was a terror to European sailors; yet, 
when one can overcome the disgust which is inspired only by the 
idea of their figures, their flesh is found to be much more palatable 
than that of our best fowls.” 

The interest and attractiveness of the island of Madagascar to 
the European world has been for ages the subject of remark; but 
from a Briton, as Captain Owen pointed out even in his time, it 
demands more than ordinary attention. ‘“ For—independently of 
the pleasing novelty of a nation overcoming the deeply-rooted 
prejudices and customs of ignorance and superstition, and suddenly 
grasping at the highest pitch of civilisation and improvement—he 
finds himself surrounded bya people emulous to imitate his habits, 
solicitous of his acquaintance, and gratefully attached to his 
country. The more he communicates with them, the more he 
must admire their character; courageous yet docile, with a thirst 
for glory and information that leads them to stray from their 
homes, although their hearts still fondly linger there; and in 
possession of talents and perseverance that enable them to over- 
come every obstacle likely either to distrust or retard their progress 
in knowledge.” 

The introduction of Christianity in force into Madagascar, just 
beginning to be felt in Captain Owen’s time, has imported into his 
sentences a newer life and a vaster significance. Its success as 
a religion on its certain, if chequered, way to predominance, is 
picturesquely described in the pages of the Foreign Missionary, 
by Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, who states that the number of Christian 
converts during a period of thirty-five years of missionary labour, 
in the island of Madagascar alone, is computed to exceed the 
number of converts in the Roman Empire during the first three 
centuries of the Christian era. Indeed, it may be said that the 
recent history of Madagascar is the great modern romance of 
Christianity. At the name of this island the Christian world has 
bled whilst it exulted. The barbaric cruelties of a female despot 
called forth from her suffering and persecuted subjects the most. 
heroic graces and the most simple and sublime devotion. The 
blood of the martyrs, in Madagascar as elsewhere, has been the 
seed of the Church; and Christian life has spread and strengthened 
with the deaths of individual Christians. It is scarcely sixty-five 
years since the London Missionary Society had the honour of 
introducing the Gospel into Madagascar, and already, whether in 
spite or in consequence of its difficulties, it promises to make the 
island to take rank amongst the very foremost of those spheres of 
labour which answer by generous returns to the tilling of the soil 
and the sowing of the precious seed. Already the reapers are 
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securing with joy the crops that were fostered and nurtured with 
bitter tears. 

It was in the year 1818 that a mission was commenced, under 
the auspices of King Radama the First; with whom, in 1820, the 
British Government concluded a treaty for the suppression of the 
slave trade. 

Among the early cares of the missionaries, after they had 
become familiar with the language of the country, were those of 
reducing the same to writing, of arranging a grammar, of preparing 
books of elementary instruction, and of translating the Scriptures 
into the native tongue. In the space of ten years after the settle- 
ment of the missionaries in the capital, nearly fifteen thousand of 
the natives had learned to read; a large number, in addition to 
this, had acquired the act of writing; and a few had made some 
progress in the English language. Many made an open profession 
of Christianity. Large congregations were formed ; two printing 
presses were kept fully at work; and nearly fifteen hundred youths 
had been taught some useful trade. 

The death of Radama, in 1828, brought a premature night upon 
the dawn of Christian progress. Prince Rakatobe, the nephew 
of Radama, who had been nominated by that sovereign as his 
successor, was assassinated, and the sceptre fell to the hands of 
Queen Ranavalona, who gradually developed into a monster of 
persecution. At the commencement of her reign, indeed, the 
queen allowed the missionaries to carry on their work without 
molestation, although without the royal sympathy. But the 
influence of the idol-keepers waxed stronger and stronger in her 
councils, until in 1835, the profession of the Christian religion by 
any of her subjects was prohibited, and a command was issued that 
all Christian books should be given up to the government. For a 
time the missionaries remained in the capital; but as the printing- 
presses were stopped and the work of preaching prohibited, they 
ultimately left the island, and retreated to the Mauritius. 

The policy of the queen was to root out the Gospel by the 
destruction or the forced recantation of its professors, who were 
subjected to imprisonment and punishment in various cruel and 
capital forms. Many were compelled to submit to the Tangena, 
or ordeal by poison; and considering that the draught was pre- 
pared for them by their foes and accusers, it is not wonderful that 
few passed through the trial with life. The results, however, 
were somewhat different to those which the queen had hoped 
and intended. When an interdict was laid upon the open pro- 
fession and the public worship, its chief effect was to drive the 
Christians from the city and the street, only that they might 
enjoy the blessings of fellowship by stealth in the midst of the 
wild, or in the covert of the mountain. If any were arrested and 
accused of forsaking the superstitions of their fathers, it was only 
that they might have the opportunity of protesting to the death 
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in favour of the new religion around which all their dearest hopes 
centred. Punishment challenged attention; fortitude provoked 
investigation ; so that it happened that not only was the faith of 
the persecuted believer himself strengthened and intensified, but 
that the spectators of his patience became largely imbued with 
his principles. 

About the year 1849, the anti-Christian prejudices of the queen 
having been inflamed and embittered by political jealousies, the 
persecution was at its fiercest. In the course of the persecution 
then initiated, it is ascertained that more than two thousand 
persons suffered capitally ; whose constancy in the midst of pain 
and torture had the usual and natural effect of spreading the faith 
that gave them victory in death. 

It was in consequence of the laws which, still unrepealed, 
threatened the native Christians, that Mr. Ellis, when, in 1853, he 
visited Madagascar, had to confer with them by stealth, lest a 
more open communion should imperil their safety and his own 
liberty. The stories of a few of the more celebrated of the 
Malagasy converts and martyrs have long and variously been 
incorporated as amongst the most sorrowful and most splendid of 
the pages which combine to form the missionary archives of this 
country ;* and in one of his most interesting works,t Mr. Ellis 
has left a vivid picture of the period of suffering in the shape of 
an autobiography of Rainitsontsoraka, a clever and intelligent 
native who was, in 1856, a frequent visitor at the house of Mr. 
Ellis for purposes of Christian intercourse and scientific information. 

In July, 1861, by the death of the queen, the succession devolved 
upon the Prince Royal, who ascended the throne under the title 
of Radama the Second. It was one of the first acts of this amiable 
prince to set free the captives who were yet undergoing imprison- 
ment for the faith. He communicated the fact of his accession 
to the Governor of Mauritius, and announced his intention of 
allowing all goods to be imported and exported free of duty. 
“ Simultaneously,” says Mr. Ellis, “ with the arrival of this intel- 
ligence, communications from the Christians of the capital an- 
nounced the cessation of persecution, and the perfect freedom of 
religious worship, with a request from the young king that I would 
proceed to Madagascar, and their own earnest desire for the return 
of the missionaries.” Such an appeal was not likely to be refused 
by Mr. Ellis, or by the Society in whose name he had twice been 





* A Narrative of the Persecutions of the Christians in Madagascar. By J. J. Free- 
man and D. Johns, formerly Missionaries in the Island. 1840.—Madagasear and its 
Martyrs. 1842.—Madagascar: Its Mission and its Martyrs. 1863.—The Gospel in 
Madagascar. 1863.—The Martyr Church of Madagascar. By Rev. William Ellis. 
1870. 

+ Madagascar Revisited: Describing the Evenis of a new Reign and the Revolution 
which follow ed: Setting forth also the Persecution endured by the Christians, and their 
Heroic Sufferengs, with Notices of the present State and Prospects of the Pe eople. By 
Rey. William Ellis. 1867. 
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commissioned to “express sympathy, and to convey encourage- 
ment to the suffering Christians in Madagascar.” The indefatigable 
missionary embarked at Southampton, on the 20th of November, 
1861; and, arriving in Madagascar in the spring of 1862, left 
Tamatave, on the 3lst of May, for the capital, Antananarivo, the 
“ city of a thousand towns.” A deputation of Christians had been 
sent to meet him, and his reception and entertainment were 
grateful and affectionate. Arrived at the capital, his reception by 
the king and nobles was of the most gratifying character, and his 
house was thronged for more than a week with Christian friends 
from different parts of the country. 

Madagascar, re-opened, was not long to remain the monopoly of 
a single Christian society. Not to mention that Romish priests, 
destined for missionary work in the island, had been fellow- 
passengers of Mr. Ellis on his voyage thither, there were very 
soon other and more friendly rivals in the field. One of the great 
advantages of Christian aggression against heathenism is that it 
tones down the flaunting banners of minor differences amongst 
those who are engaged in the nobler and more important conflict. 
It is a pretty page amongst five hundred minutely interesting 
pages of Mr. Ellis’s Madagascar Revisited, in which he describes 
the fraternal conduct and feeling of Dr. Vincent Ryan, then Bishop 
of Mauritius, who, in 1862, was appointed to visit Madagascar, that 
he m’ ‘it “prospect ” for new fields of labour for the societies 
which he represented. The Bishop’s visit was accordingly devoted 
to the making of harmonious arrangements for the economical 
working of the island, so that no spot might be neglected, whilst 
no labour was thrown away. On the whole, Bishop Ryan was of 
opinion that, “ for the present,” the best plan was not to institute 
an independent see in Madagascar, but to commence Church of 
England missions in that island under episcopal supervision from 
Mauritius, which is separated by only a three days’ passage from 
various practicable points on the coast of the larger island, whereas 
these same points, otherwise marking themselves out as desirable 
sites of missions, would be separated by a long journey of fifteen 
days from any bishop whose head-quarters should be fixed at 
Antananarivo. The project of a missionary episcopate for Mada- 
gascar was therefore kept in abeyance—the nomination of the 
Rev. R. H. Baynes in 1870 being followed by his resignation, 
before consecration, in 1871—until the year 1874, when Dr. 
R. Kestell-Cornish was appointed first Anglican Bishop of Mada- 
gascar. At the present moment, Dr. Cornish is at the head of a 
clerical staff of some ten or twelve missionaries who minister to 
about five-and-twenty churches, and superintend the teaching of 
thirty schools. 

With all the activities, however, of other Christian communities, 
whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, it remains that the prestige 
of first occupation still attaches to the ecclesiastical order of the 
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representatives of the London Missionary Society. Independency 

may be regarded as the religion of the court and the official classes 
generally; and in the case of our guests, the Malagasy envoys, it 
will have been observed that their communions and other acts of 
faith and devotion were performed almost exclusively in the 
temples of Congregationalism. 
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SONG. 


WInps, sink to rest ! the golden day is paling, 
Calm on the waters lies his parting kiss ; 
Earth, fall asleep! with softened wailing, 
The voice of evening bids the light dismiss. 


Gleam of the starlight bear my message to her ; 
Watch o’er the slumbers of earth’s fairest flower ; 

Angels be near, with peace and joy endue her, 
Shield her from danger and the tempter’s power. 


Breezes of night, fly swiftly o’er the ocean ; 
Waft me a vision of a far-off scene : 

Ye can bring comfort to a heart’s devotion, 
Say, is she well, my beautiful, my queen. 


H. O. OGILVIE-GRANT. 







































SHADOWS FROM AN OLD SUN-DIAL. 


By FREDERICK GALE. 


SHADOW THE THIRD. 


As far as I can judge from statistics, 1 am now one of a small 
party of nearer four than three millions of people who are making 
the journey of life in what is called London. My journey in 
London has exceeded by one year the length of time occupied by 
the Israelites in the Wilderness ; and during my sojourn the place 
of my pilgrimage has more than doubled its size and its popula- 
tion, and in which, instead of our slow post carried by coach or 
ship, the mercantile world are now talking by wire to the inhabi- 
tants of the uttermost parts of the earth about money, gold, silver, 
indigo, jute, grey shirtings, tallows, tea and coffee, and the 
numberless other subjects of commerce; sporting men are 
talking cricket, racing, boating to brother sportsmen at the Anti- 
podes ; and after a Derby, boat race, or any great event, Anglo- 
Saxons are waiting at all eccentric hours of the night corresponding 
with our broad daylight, in tropical heat or arctic snow, for the 
name of the winner of the Derby or University boat race. En- 
gineers and contractors “ just run over” to India, South America, 
China, Mexico, Japan, and our Australian colonies to inspect a site 
for a dock, reservoir, or new line of railway, and think less of it 
than people forty years ago would of going to the Highlands of 
Scotland in the winter in the pre-railway days. We have taken 
our changes very quietly and philosophically, as the cabman did on 
hearing that the first message by wire had been received from 
America. 1 was his informant; having myself just sent off a 
message to Corfu. I said, in joke, to the official, “ I suppose, in a 
week or so, ] can send a message to America for about twenty 
pounds?” His answer was, “‘ You can send three words for five 
pounds this evening, sir; we passed the President’s first message 
on to the Queen three hours ago, and the cable will be open for 
messages this evening.” Bursting with excitement, I shouted to 
the cabman, who was waiting for me, ‘ Cabby, by blank they’ve got 
a message from America!” “ Have they, indeed, sir? then let us 
go and wet that news!” This fact I have from a very well known 
American engineer in London, whose word I can thoroughly trust : 

he tells me that many of his swell friends, in America, send their 
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measure by wire to one of the most fashionable London tailors, 
‘‘and the ‘dry goods,’ sir, are on their backs in New York within 
fourteen days of the message being sent, and I ‘put up’ the money, 
and the tailor gives me ten per cent. commission.” Our prairie 
fowl, quite equal to grouse, come from the prairies of Canada, from 
places three thousand miles inland; our early vegetables, peas, 
carrots, young potatoes, etc., are delivered daily at Covent Garden, 
from Algeria; fresh orange flowers come by post from Nice, for 
the bridal wreath—for I opened a parcel myself at the beginning 
of January, and the scent was so overpowering that one could 
hardly bear the room; sailors have an unlimited market for the 
pinion bones of the albatross with the tobacconists for pipe stems, 
and for the web-feet for tobacco pouches: and so we may go on ad 
infinitum, counting up the produce of the civilized and uncivilized 
world which is consumed by this many-mouthed city. 

Let me go back and look for my old footprints in this mighty 
wilderness. 1 see myself as a little boy of about six years old, 
standing on a balcony over a chemist’s shop in Regent-street, in 
the year 1829, where we had lodgings for a fortnight, in passing 
through London, on our way into Kent; and the thing which 
made a lasting impression on my mind was the early parade of the 
Life Guards, who rode by every morning. Their helmets were 
shaped like those which you see on the Life Guardsman’s helmet 
in Haydon’s picture of “ Punch and Judy” at the National Gallery, 
or in the picture of Tattersalls’ in “Tom and Jerry”—an in- 
valuable work now, as a record of dress sixty years ago. 

I had never seen but one soldier in my life before, a stranger 
who passed through my out-of-the-way home in the Wiltshire 
Downs, but I had been told the story of the Battle of Waterloo 
over and over again, and it was a juvenile infatuation with me. As 
I stood on that balcony, I felt and knew that I was looking at 
men, many of whom had been in that battle, for it had happened 
only fourteen years before, and I felt as if I could have worshipped 
them. And I never shall forget my misery when a very prim 
relation, who made my life a burthen, pulled down the blinds when 
they passed on Sunday morning, and told me that it was very 
wicked in the soldiers to ride out on Sunday, and they ought to 
have put off the Battle of Waterloo till the Monday. And I had 
the same reverence for the Foot Guards when they marched on to 
the parade, preceded by their band, amongst whom was a black 
drummer with a white turban on his head, and one or more black 
men in turbans, with the cymbals and some other instrument. 

The time of this first visit was in August, and I remember the 
brown water which made me sick, the wretched baker’s bread, 
which was half alum—though I look back to the hot rolls with 
much satisfaction—the sky-blue milk, nasty butter, and the heat 
and the smell of the drains, and the noise—to say nothing of the 
animalcule skipping and crawling, which made my nights a misery. 
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My recollections of London for six years preceding 1842 (in 
which I became an unit of the population), are all pleasurable, as 
my visits were on the occasion of going to or returning from 
school, and I generally had one or two nights, and the old 
governor “ made the visits pleasant,” as old Vincent Dowling was 
so fond of saying in his records of fights gone by. I call to mind 
my wonder and delight at seeing the Greenwich Railway running 
in 1836—the first railway working ; ; the glories of Astley’s in the 
days of Ducrow, who used to appear riding nine horses as the 
Courier of St. Petersburg, and the elegance of the immortal 
Widdicombe in the ring, who had not painted for himself a 
Bardolphian nose in those days; my first pantomime at Covent 
Garden, “Peeping Tom of Coventry,” when the pantomime 
actors had enormous masks and most of the bye-play was dumb 
show; gigantic, enormous babies being fed with colossal pap- 
spoons out of a seething cauldron, and the whole affair being an 
absurd scene which boys could understand the fun of, without 
following any story in particular. The harlequinade was almost 
all red-hot poker business, and Clown and Pantaloon taking 
lodgings, and so on; and there was little, if any, dancing, except 
Columbine’s. I also have the most pleasurable reminiscences 
of Madame Vestris’s charming little theatre at the Olympic, and 
seeing “The Ringdoves,” “Shocking Events,” “ Patter versus 
Clatter,” and “Puss in Boots,” Charles Matthews playing Puss. 
This was about 1840. Then I witnessed two innovations which 
astonished the country folk: the introduction of one-horse 
cabs in 1837-8, and fourpenny steamers between bridges in 1838. 
The only means of locomotion hitherto had been omnibuses, 
which always were supposed, according to the conductor’s word of 
honour, to run close to the place named, but set one down a long 
distance off—the fares being sixpence for any ride, and sixpence 
extra “off the stones;” hackney coaches, miserable crawling 
vehicles with two horses and often drunken drivers, who charged 
what they pleased to timid people; the “break-neck cab’ 
described in Pickwick, and more especially in Sketches by Boz, 
in which the statws of the last cabman, and the first omnibus 
ead, “ Mr. Barker,” is by no means exaggerated; and Thames 
wherries, at the different stairs, the owners whereof generally 
had a dispute with their fare. ‘Tn fact, London was a kind of 
rat-trap for country people, who were as much bewildered as 
the old country gentleman coming to London in 1685, whose 
misfortunes are so admirably depicted in the celebrated chapter 
of Lord Macaulay’s history, “ The state of England in 1685.” 

In all Cruikshank’s caricatures of the period at which I write, 
in Pickwick, the first number of which came out in 1837, for | 
took it in, and in contemporaneous books and pictures of street 
life, there. are frequent references to fights, as settlements of 
quarrels, and so it used to be when I was a boy, passing through 
BB 2 
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London. Pickwick opens with a pugnacious cabman, and it was 
quite true to the life, as if a ticket porter, and an ostler, or cab- 
man, and men of that stamp quarrelled, in the coaching days, 
they stepped up a yard somewhere and had it out, and there was 
an end of it. 

I shall have something more to say about theatricals presently, 
but there was one stage effect which I should like to see reproduced 
again. It was at the Adelphi about 1841, and the piece was a 
dramatic reproduction of “ Ten Thousand a-Year,” Wright, by- 
the-bye, playing T%ttleback Titmouse, and there was in the play 
one of the prettiest tableaux I ever saw at any theatre. The 
scene was Aubrey’s drawing-room in a country mansion, with a 
large party assembled at Christmas. 

It was set in the usual way, with groups of visitors about the 
room, a blazing stage fire, and lamps and candles ; and voices are 
heard outside, and the curtains are drawn back, showing a snow 
scene, lit up by a bright moon, and a group of children visible 
through the windows in the old-fashioned red cloaks and straw 
bonnets, singing a Christmas carol. It was one of those things 
which fairly took the audience by storm, for it was real, and a fac- 
simile of what many had just seen in their country homes, and 
the audience were madly delighted. 

Now, if you please, behold me pitched into the “ little village,” as 
it is popularly called, fresh from a large public school, with cricket 
and football on the brain, some facility for making Latin or Greek 
verse, but without a single idea of any marketable value; age 
between eighteen and nineteen, and, in every sense, an utter 
greenhorn—not knowing a soul in London, except two families, 
very old friends, who had often stayed in my country home; and 
but for them I think I should have taken the Queen’s shilling and 
have been off, as my not being a soldier was a broken promise; or 
rather I was persuaded out of it against my will. 

London was a curious place to live in forty years ago. As far 
as I could see, 1 was in the same position as numberless others, 
placed in avery first-rate firm of lawyers, whose clients were mostly 
people of rank and position; and buying and selling estates, 
marriage settlements and mortgages, appeared to be the backbone 
of a very lucrative profession. We had also a world-known 
Assurance office as clients, but as all contentious business was put 
out to an agent, we saw nothing and learnt nothing of it. 
I had five very agreeable companions as pupils—one was a 
Cambridge man, who was the best boxer of his day; another 
an Oxford man, who had been good on the river; the others 
were all gentlemen, with one exception, in the shape of 
a hard working pupil. Chambers seemed pretty much to be 
a place for meeting of a morning, reading the paper, and 
having luncheon, occasional boxing in the pupil room, and an 
early adjournment in the afternoon ; and we went and came pretty 
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much as we pleased. We must have learnt something, but I don’t 
think it was much, as if any common law or bankruptcy papers 
came into the pupil room they were handed out again with the 
tongs. Iam not going to describe daily life in a pupil room, but 
I must record the celebrated scheduling of some boxes of old 
deeds. They were sent down to us to make a schedule of as “ good 
practice for pupils.” 

I expect they had been done a dozen times before, just a show of 
teaching something, and we had a court-martial on them. Some 
were in Norman French, some of the time of the Crusades, 
with two knights on one horse embossed on large wax seals in tin 
cases. The president of the court martial explained that according 
to the then present law destroying valuable deeds, by men situated 
as we were, was transportation for life, but we concluded, as the 
Yankees say, to risk it, and, having a good fire made up, we burnt 
all we could not read, and the brave old wax of the past had suffi- 
cient spirit in it to set the soot on fire, which occasioned the 
calling in of asweep. I told this story twenty years afterwards, 
at the table of one of the partners, who was convulsed with 
laughter. He admitted that the scheduling of those deeds was a 
stock job for pupils. 

Being very fond of character and there being a large staff of 
clerks, I amused myself by drawing them out on the quiet. There 
were some curious fellows amongst them. The cashier, who 
hadn’t an H to his tongue, told me in confidence, “I like to talk to 
a gentleman like you sir, I am one myself—my father was a 
purser’s clerk and my hunkle kep’ the ‘ White Lion,’ in the Old 
Kent Road. My name is ’Oratio, my father being nautical, and 
the Hadmiral (meaning Nelson) was very fond of my father—Yes 
I was a gentleman and my father would never let me go out to 
post a letter without a couple of sovereigns in my pocket.” 
Another was “stage struck,” and I used to get him in on the quiet 
to give me Othello’s Address to the Senate, which was admirably 
ludicrous, though I made a good listener. A third was an excellent 
boxer, and assisted as an amateur at benefits, and many a lesson 
he gave me with the gloves; and a poor fellow, who lost a favourite 
daughter, took my advice as a clergyman’s son. He had “done 
his best, for,” said he, interrupted by his sobs, “ when I knew the 


game was up, 1 called in a Roman Catholic gent, and a Church of 


England gent, and a Dissenting gent, and they all said a deal as was 
pleasant, and wished her luck!” I advised him that the shriving 
must have been perfect. ‘There! misfortunes never come single, 
they say, sir, and while we were away at the funeral my singing 
lark, which a gent offered me thirty bob for, ‘ cocked his toe,’ and 
was as dead as a nail when I come home.” And there was yet 
another curious character, a hard-working industrious man, who 
spent all his leisure in reading Penny Horrors, and believed them 
all, and was a constant attendant at executions—in fact as a child 
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he saw the Thistlewood gang hung—and who informed me, with 
great glee, that he once had the Honour of a ’and at all-fours 
with Jack Ketch a fortnight after he hung Courvoisier. And yet 
this was a simple honest fellow, a good husband and father, with a 
kink in his mind; but he used to lament that he was not born a 
‘undred years ago, and been a ’ighwayman. 

And now for London itself, in my early days. Standing on Prim- 
rose Hill, looking northwards, nothing but open field intervened 
between it and Hampstead and: Highgate—from Barnsbury Park, 
Islington, to Highgate, with the exception of houses along the 
Holloway road it was mostly open country. Dalston and Hackney 
were about the limit of bricks and mortar. Where Finsbury Park 
now is, stood “ Hornsey Wood House,” with a large wood famous 
for picnics, and where——as announced in gold letters over the bar 
of the tavern, any gentleman might shoot on September Ist, on 
payment of ten shillings! Copenhagen House, celebrated for 
cricket (the Islington Albion met there), pigeon shooting and 
wrestling, stood in the fields, on the site of the present cattle 
market Clock-tower. The Greenwich Road from Camberwell 
Green was semi-rural. “The Swan” at Stockwell was about the 
last house of London proper on the south, it was then an old- 
fashioned inn with bowling green. Brixton, Balham, and 
Tooting were a real rus in urbe. From Battersea Bridge you 
could walk to Wimbledon, through fields, only touching a little bit 
of street at Wandsworth, and what is now Battersea Park was a 
tract of swamp, with open ditches where snipe and ducks could be 
shot in hard weather. Chelsea and Pimlico were like country 
towns, with old-fashioned taverns and small shops. There was a 
large tea-garden within a quarter-of-a-mile of Kensington gardens, 
and most of the ground now occupied by South Kensington was a 
monster market garden. 

But for the steamers and the river I don’t know how we could 
have existed. There was no other way of getting out except by 
two-horse coaches and omnibuses, which took three hours in the 
journey, out and home, as there were no cheap fares in the few 
railways. In the summer I pined for fresh air, and was driven 
frantic with jealousy at seeing friends from the country with 
tanned faces and sun-burnt hands, for I lived in the woods and 
by the rivers almost as a boy, and could not get used to 
streets and pavements. The river was a great relief. My 
favourite excursion, if I got away for a day, was to Greenwich 
by steamer, through the park, along Blackheath, over Shooter’s 
Hill, for I knew of green spots and woods in the neighbourhood, 
where I could lie down on the grass alone and unseen, and watch 
real wild birds, jays and magpies and wood pigeons, and find 
a possible snake and hedgehogs, and see countless moths and 
butterflies, and feel really in the country. Sometimes I found 
I was trespassing, and keepers would come upon me, but we 
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generally made friends, when I explained the object of my visit 
was simply rural scenery and fresh air, and we “ fell on talk,” as Mr. 
Pepys would have said, on natural history. Things were better 
in the winter. As far as my means would go, I was a staunch 
“pittite” at the theatres, going early to the pit to enjoy a play 
with some sympathising companion, and having a quiet supper after- 
wards at Evans’ (“ The Haunt,” or the “ Back Kitchen,” in Thackeray’s 
works), or the “ Cyder Cellar,” at both of which there was excellent 
singing, though at the latter not so refined in the small hours. 
But if some of it wasa little coarse, there was a deal of attic 
salt in it. 

Quite agreeing with Charles Mathews’ theory that, as regards 
acting of the past being extremely good and “ thorough,” I believe 
him when he said that, good as it was, there are always as good 
fish in the sea as ever came out of it, and his creed was that in 
every age there is exceptional talent different from what has 
passed away, but equally good—Ellen Terry, and Mrs. Bancroft, 
and Mrs. Kendal, and Hare, and Cecil, and Bancroft, cum mullis 
aliis—all stand out as stars just as those of the past did. 
It is impossible to enumerate half the brilliant acting of the 
past, or to say which gave most pleasure. 

Lady Theodore Martin, née Helen Faucitt, was the acknow- 
ledged successor to Miss O’Neil, who succeeded Mrs. Siddons, 
and her Lady Constance to Macready’s King John and Anderson’s 
Falconbridge was, to my mind, a very grand performance. Of 
course, there were traditions which the pit believed, which had 
to be respected; but in the “ Lady of Lyons,” as Pauline some 
years afterwards, the character was her own creation, and very charm- 
ing she was 1n it, and showed wonderful dramatic power. Did she 
rant? My answer is, What és ranting? I never saw a Claude 
Melnotte : Macready, who was a scholar and a gentleman and most 
thorough master of the stage, could not look the character, and 
his gutteral pronunciation was not like that of a_ love-sick 
swain: Brook, too, did not convey the idea of Claude Melnotte, 
nor did Anderson. Macready, as the melancholy Jacques, was 
very grand, for you could see that he felt the part. ‘“ As You Like 
It,” at Drury Lane, in 1843, when the Queen went in State (out of 
compliment to Macready, for abolishing the “saloon” at the 
theatre, which practically made the dramas, as regards a “ going 
concern,” as people say, subservient to a vitiated taste for an 
ill-regulated refreshment room), was beautifully put on the stage, 
and Allen’s singing of ‘“ Under the Greenwood Tree,” and “ Blow, 
blow, thou wintry wind,” was perfect. There was a brilliant caste 
when Madame Vestris and Mrs. Nisbett played “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” about 1845, Miss Rainforth, Anne Page; 
Charles Mathews, Master Slender ; and Barlty, Falstaffe. 

It must be remembered that, in the earlier days of which | 
treat, there were no stalls at the theatres, and the pit was the 
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pit, and the players played to the pit, and the pit, which consisted 
of the old hands who knew what was what, “rose” to the players, 
as Edmund Kean remarked. Only a short time since I was 
talking to a well-known actor who played with Phelps in the 
Sadler’s Wells days and afterwards, and who was encouraged by, 
and much associated with, that great and good man—for Phelps 
was both—said to me, “I will never rest until I get a theatre 
with a real pit again, and trust to its fillmg to make my way. I 
cannot bear the stalls with lazy loungers, and the people who 
come to kill time fiddling with their fans.” He added, “I like a 
row of faces just under me, whose expression shows that they are 
heart and soul with the actor, as their sympathy helps one on and 
draws out all that is in a man.” 

Of all the melodramas I ever saw at the Adelphi I think “ The 
Green Bushes” was the most “fetching.” I saw it when it first 
came out in 1845, with Paul Bedford, Wright and O. Smith, Mrs. 
Yates, Mrs. Fitzwilliam and Madame Ceeleste, and afterwards 
when Miss Woolgar, the pet of the Adelphi audience, succeeded 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam in Nelly O’Newl. It was a wonderful caste, and 
Wright’s Grinidge and Paul Bedford’s Jack Gong kept the house 
in convulsions. More than thirty years after her appearance, on 
the first production of the “Green Bushes,” as Miami, Madame 
Ceeleste appeared once more in that character, before settling in 
America. 

A friend of mine in the theatrical world was at Paul Bedford’s 
funeral, and told me that the most touching thing he ever saw 
was, when the coffin was being lowered, Miss Woolgar could not 
restrain herself, and stepped forward to the edge of the grave, 
and, forgetting that the crowd was around, wrung her hands in 
real grief with an involuntary outburst, “ poor old Paul, dear old 
Paul.” Another Adelphi hit was ‘“ Norma Travestie,” with Paul 
Bedford as Norma, and Wright as Adelgisa, and even more 
ludicrous still was the pas de trois danced by Paul Bedford, 
Wright and Osberry in ballet costume, as a skit on the celebrated 
pas at Her Majesty’s, I think in 1845. 

“Tippy Cooke,” as Mr. T. P. Cooke was called, as William 
in “ Black Eyed Susan,” was another grand performance. Havin 
been in the navy—always wearing his Copenhagen medal at the 
Theatrical Fund Dinner, and returning thanks for the service— 
his was not acting at all: it was the real exposition of his natural 
character, and the court martial scene was so real that it was 
almost painful. 

I for one delighted in a good “wicked baron” piece at the 
“Vic,” a@ la Vincent Crummles, with sawdusted stage for com- 
batants, cut-and-thrust combats, injured innocence, blue fire and 
ghosts, and a ship in full sail as a finale, with the crew singing 
“Rule Britannia” with an impossible plot ad rem to nothing. 
English opera made a fresh mark at Covent Garden with 
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Adelaide Kemble and Miss Rainforth in the opera of “ Norma,” in 
1842, and at Drury Lane afterwards, with Miss Rainforth in the 
‘Bohemian Girl,” which made Balfe’s name as a composer. 
Bunn wrote the libretto, and everything which ill nature 
could do was attempted to damn the opera by ridiculing it, 
but it was just the piece which took the public, and, 
curiously enough, people said at the time, “If this had 
been an Italian opera it would have taken all the world,’ 
and, strange to say, it was made an Italian opera, “La 
Zingara:” Harrison did much for it at Old Drury, for no 
one could sing a _ ballad more touchingly; but, unfortu- 
nately, he was no actor, and very stiff on the boards, 
and when he finished the beautiful ballad, “ When other lips, 
etc.” he held out his hands to Arline, his lover, as if he was 
handing her two pounds of grocery. And, later on, the Princess’s 
Theatre made a great hit with Anna Tillon and Paul Bedford in 
“‘ L’Elisir d’Amore,” “‘ Don Pasquale,” and * The Crown Diamonds,” 
and the papers of the day spoke rapturously of Old Paul. Paul 
was a good singer, and sang with Catalani all through England, 
Scotland, and Ireland long before he became a low comedian. 
But I must stop or I shall become a bore, but ghosts are flitting 
past me in troops: Old Farren, Webster, and O. Smith (prince of 
stage villains and great antiquarian), Frank Matthews, Crompton, 
Harley, Wigan, Alfred Keeley, Buckstone, Mrs. Kelley (now alive 
and well), and Mrs. Glover, whose later characters Mrs. Stirling is 
now so charmingly delineating. There is, however, one vision 
never to be forgotten—“ Richard the Second” at the Princess’s, 
under Charles Kean, during his final management. The mounting 
of the scene of the streets of London on Bolingbroke’s entry, with 
the windows and house-tops crowded, and the people cheering, and 
the bells ringing, was so real that I believe almost in the trans- 
migration .of souls, and that I am a living case for the soul of 
some old buffer who was alive and saw it; and the scene of 
Richard’s parting with the Queen (Mrs. Charles Kean) was 
truly grand—but I could not stand Kean in “The Gamester” or 
“‘The Stranger,” any more than Mr. Foker could stand Bingley in 
hessians and tights, as described by Thackeray, in Pendenoris. 

The days of the old opera, when there was only one, and all the 
talent of Europe was concentrated there, seem like a dream. [| 
saw Grisi in the fulness of her beauty, certainly one of the 
grandest tragic actresses as she was one of the greatest singers ever 
known; old Lablache and Mario and Fornasari and Persiani, 
and later on Jenny Lind and Gardoni; and on Jenny Lind’s 
retirement, Sontag, who came back again; and amongst the 
dancers, Taglioni, Carlotta Grisi, Cerito, and Luccille Grahn in 
the pas de quatre, and Elsler in the Cachuca. A relative of 
mine, who was doctor to the opera, told me that Grisi felt the 
part in “Lucretia Borgia” so thoroughly, that frequently she 
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came off in violent hysterics, and had to be looked to. Possibly 
the opera was more fascinating when it was seldomer resorted to, 
as it cost alot of money, and no one could enter the pit even except in 
full evening dress. It was a great crush, and if you got a seat 
you had to give it up to some lady who looked imploringly—I 
succumbed to the anxious look of a very handsome woman who 
was standing up, for whom I felt bound to give up my seat. 
After occupying the seat for an hour and a half, she tapped her 
husband with her fan and said, “Charley, dear, you sit down.” 
But this arose the demon self in my bosom, and I interposed, 
“ Oh! no, it ismy turn now; Charley must come presently.” It was 
the “ cheek” of a youngster; but I added, “on second thoughts, 
Charley shall have the seat.” Ihave often wondered how many 
times the lady, who was from the country by her colour, told the 
incident. It was a pity the one opera was ever broken up, except 
in so far as two operas brought good music within the reach of 
smaller people. Besides the operas and the theatres, other places of 
evening entertainment come before my mind. There was Old 
Vauxhall in the summer, with the usual ten thousand extra lamps, 
for an account of which wide Thackeray his “ Pendennis” an 
admirable sketch ; the mock trials-at the “ Judge and Jury,” with 
the Chief Baron Nicholson as judge, and very clever counsel. 
They drew all London, especially the Bar and the Press—on the 
sly; and, though broad occasionally, were the wittiest perform- 
ances in London. But they got to a lower pitch and died out. 
There was some vitality left in the suburban fairs, but as London 
grew they got mobbed out, and were swamped by the rough 
element. It has always been the curse of London that nothing 
like a little fun and humour can be inaugurated publicly without 
being stamped out by vulgarity. The foreigners are far a-head of 
us in these matters. 

We often read in the papers now, “ Brutal prize fight” near 
some town or another, or “Glove fight ina chapel.” It is all 
nonsense : there is no real prize-fighting now; it is some wretched 
public-house affair. If any one wants to know the status of the 
old prize-fighters, he will find it very accurately described by 
White Melville in “ Digby Grand,” in the scene at Jem Burn’s 
parlour. The ex-champions forty years ago held much the same 
position as retired cricketersdo now. ‘Their hostelries were places 
of rendezvous for noblemen and gentlemen and officers in the 
Household Brigade, for the purposes of witnessing good 
boxing, and making matckes. The ruffianly language and 
manners which are so conspicuous on Derby days on the 
road would not have been tolerated by the Ring-side or 
in places where boxing was patronized. I had the entrée 
to Tom Spring’s sanctum, which was as quiet and respectable a 
place as any in London, and 1 knew all the ex-champions, from Tom 
Crib downwards, and went to all the great benefits. The South 
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Western railway being open to Southampton, the Woking district 
was the great rendezvous for prize-fights, and special trains at a 
high tariff, just as to the races, were dispatched openly from 
Waterloo. When the combatants were backed, as they often 
were, by men of position, who could afford to lose their money, it 
was a boxing match, pure and simple, without the gloves, and if a 
man had no chance, they took him away. The men, of course, 
were thoroughly trained, and perhaps not a dozen heavy blows were 
struck in a battle, as it was mostly guarding, and stopping, and 
getting away. Like many other things, it got into the hands of 
low publicans, the men got into bad ways, and it fell to pieces. 
The last sparks were kindled at the celebrated Sayers and Heenan 
contest, when, as the 77mes observed, all England were determined 
to break the peace. Every man’s, woman’s, and child’s heart was 
in the Englishman, and the papers took up the quarrel about. fair 
and unfair play, and the 77mes sent a special correspondent to the 
fight, the first time, as they remarked, for six-and-thirty years. I 
was very fond of the sparring exhibitions, with or without the 
gloves, which were manly and scientific; now it is all ruffianing 
each other, except as regards the amateurs, many of whom, at 
the present day, are very good and clever. 

The Marylebone was the only metropolitan cricket club. There 
were a few grand matches in the year, Kent and England, and 
Gentlemen and Players, being the chief, which drew an enormous 
ring. -Asa rule, there were excellent matches on Mondays, Tues- 
days and Wednesdays, between the M.C.C. and counties. The 
M.C.C. were celebrated for their amateur’ bowlers, as gentlemen 
who played cricket then did not want so much done’ by deputy as 
now is the case ; and, moreover, men bowled fair and did not throw. 
Lord’s was always a charming place of resort, where you were sure 
to meet men who understood all points of the game, and were 
not boring you to death about A.’s form and B.’s form, and talking 
about Tom, and Bill, and ’Arry, as they call it—in fact, dragging 
slang into everything. I want to record shortly, one of the 
greatest cricket matches ever played, forty years ago. It was 
between Kent and England, at Canterbury. Remember that 
cricket grounds were not made all over like a lawn as now, and 
would not stand the wear and tear of wickets as at the present 
day ; otherwise the scores recorded would have been, at least, a 
third more. Kent, first innings, 278 ; 762 balls were bowled by eight 
bowlers, in that innings: by Lillywhite, Dean, Barker, Fenner, 
Hawkins, Good, Butler, and Sewell (4 balls only). The double 
figures were Adams, 12; W. Mynn, 21; Pilch, 98; Felix, 74; A. 
Mynn, 27; Dorrinton, 15. Tom Adams is the only one of those 
now living.—England, 266 first innings; 730 balls were bowled 
by A. Mynn, Hillyer, Adams, Felix (20 balls only, “lobs”), and 
Whittaker (4 balls only). The double figures were gained by 
Barker, 58 ; Box, 22; Guy, 80; Good, 17; Hawkins, 15; Sewell, 
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19; Hon. F. Ponsonby (now Lord Besborough), 26. Sewell, 
Fenner, and Lord Besborough are still alive. In the second in- 
nings of Kent, Lillywhite clean bowled six wickets for 82 balls; 
and Dean clean bowled the other four for 84 balls; the total runs, 
44—the present Rev. Sir Emilius Bayley, scoring the only double 
figures, 17. England, going in with 58 to win, obtained them for 
the loss of one wicket ; Barker scoring 29 and Fenner 19, both 
not out. The ground on the last day was very rough and worn 
out, hence the sudden downfall of Kent. Oh, young England! 
young England! if you think you could teach those men, 
had they been alive, anything about cricket, you are indeed 
conceited: they forgot more than most of you ever knew. 
They could have taught some of you something, which is to 
play fair, and not to throw and shout at umpires, and not to 
growl when you are given out l.b.w., and to think less of 
yourselves. Dr, Gilbert Grace is the only man who was, and is, 
superior to any of the best of those two elevens of 1842. The 
suburban clubs—the Montpelier, Blackheath, Clapton, Islington, 
Albion, and others, were all good, consisting of real cricketers, who 
practised regularly on summer evenings, and bowled and fielded 
for themselves, and were often associated with the best players, 
and were good men, with big hearts, and did not depend on lawn- 
like grounds and immense pads, and never dreamt of their average, 
but of the match, and each man doing his best. 

And now turn we to fashionable London, the Park to wit. 

The Park, before the days of the Nowveauax riches, was the 
place for all the beauty and fashion of London to display them- 
selves. In the season the Queen would be there before dinner 
very frequently, sometimes on drawing-room days, notwithstanding 
her fatigue, after the drawing-room was over, in semi-state, with 
four horses and two out-riders, sometimes in a pony phaeton, driven 
by Prince Albert, with a single groom ahead. How hard she 
worked. Imagine the fatigue of dressing for a drawing-room, 
standing for three hours, going back and dressing for the paik, 
receiving her guests at dinner, and going to the opera afterwards. 
She knew the world liked to see her, and she never spared herself. 
There was a wonderful show of fair women and brave men. 
Amongst the prominent figures of old soldiers were the Duke, 
and the Marquis of Angelsea, on a young horse always; Lord 
Combermere, the Duke of Beaufort, very frequently in a phaeton 
drawn by a well-bred skewball horse ; ; Lord Cardigan, Col. Anson, 
old Admiral Green on a cob, wearing a very broad brimmed hat, 
and Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence represented the navy; Lord 
Chesterfield and Count D’Orsay, generally together in a cab; 
Prince Louis Napoléon on horseback, Lord Cantalupe, Sir 
George Wombell, the Marquis of Worcester, Lord Glamis 
(afterwards Lord Strathmore), Prince George (now Duke of 
Cambridge), and Major Macdonald, “handsome Jamie” (after- 
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wards General Macdonald, now recently dead), Lord Castlereagh 
(afterwards Marquis of Londonderry), Horace Pitt (afterwards 
Lord Rivers, lately dead), Lord Maidstone (now Earl of Win- 
chelsea), and numberless other well-dressed, handsome men 
—aye, men every inch of them—who represented the dandy 
schools. It was the frock coat and white waistcoat era, and men 
of fashion all drove private cabs, with a miniature tiger behind. 
Lord Palmerston and Sir Robert Peel, a very bad rider, and Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre, the Speaker (now Lord Eversleigh), most con- 
spicuous amongst the politicians; a Bishop or two, in shovel hats 
and long black boots, representing the Church. Amongst the 
female celebrities were the Marchioness of Londonderry, whose 
vis-a-vis, splendidly apparelled, was probably the last seen 
in London; Maria, Marchioness of Ailesbury, driving a beautiful 
pair of ponies, with a parasol whip; the Duchess of Suther- 
land and her daughters ; Lady Dover, who also drove her own 
ponies ; the Countess of Blessington and her beautiful nieces, 
the Misses Power; the Countess of Harrington (formerly Miss 
Foote) in her extraordinary dark brown panelled carriage, and 
drawn by black horses, covered with heavily ornamented harness, 
driven by a coachman in a quaint chocolate coloured coat down to 
his heels, with two footmen, clad in equally eccentric liveries, stand- 
ing behind; Mrs. Dodd, the reigning beauty of London—the Mrs. 
Langtry of that day. Added to these were troupes of equestrians, 
ladies and gentlemen; and the whole show was as fine a display 
of well-dressed men and women as the eye could rest on. Lais 
and Phryne were not conspicuous in their broughams as now, and 
Vanity Fair was a select assembly, where people did not resort in 
this drive who knew no one to bow to. Occasionally rich money- 
lenders or quack doctors’ wives might be seen with splendid horses 
and carriages, and the women folk dressed in good taste ; but they 
were alone in the crowd. 

And now I will look back on the Sun-Dial for the shadows of 
the greatest public events, which it has been my good fortune to 
witness. 

First comes the opening of the Royal Exchange in 1844, which 
was a repetition of the pageants of the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
who opened the old Exchange 272 years previously. I was 
fortunate enough to have a ticket for the banquet in the Exchange. 
Everyone had to go in evening dress and to be in his or her place 
before twelve o’clock, and to remain there ; and for the first time 
I found myself in a hansom cab, attired in a blue coat, gilt buttons, 
white waistcoat, white tie, lace frilled shirt with conspicuous studs, 
which was full dress in those days, black trousers and patent 
leather boots, at eleven o’clock inthe morning, after which hour all 
traffic was stopped, except for those who had cards. It was in 
October, and of course it wasa perfect day—Queen’s weather ; and 


the windows and housetops were packed with people, before the: 
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traffic was stopped; and for the first and probably the last time of 
my life, I drove from Charing Cross to the Exchange through a wax- 
work city. All military and naval men were in full uniform, 
and no black coats appeared except those of the clergy. The 
scene in the banquet room was the most brilliant I ever saw, 
the gorgeous colours and the blaze of diamonds, flashing like fire- 
flies as the light fell on them on the ladies’ heads and dresses, and 
plumes (for they were in court dress), was a sight to see. The 
Queen was then only five and twenty, and she came in all her 
glory to do honour to the occasion, accompanied by a retinue 
worthy of the ceremony. The trophy of gold and silver plate 
reached to the ceiling behind her chair of state, as all the City 
Companies lent their plate. It was a glorious pageant, and the 
banquet, which was all cold, except the turtle soup, was 
divested of the terrible fumes of hot dinner. 

Then came the opening of the Crystal Palace in 1851, when I 
was lucky enough to get a place on a counter at one of the corner 
transepts, looking right down on the centre, where the Queen’s 
throne was. Nodoubt the Sydenham Palace in structure is as beau- 
tiful, but ours of 1851 was the first, and boasted the novelty. Then 
the interior display was all real from all parts of the world, and 
not a monster bazaar and eating-house as the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham is. Thackeray’s ode, republished in his miscellanies, 
tells this story most exquisitely. To see the Queen in the midst 
of a brilliant circle of ambassadors, soldiers, and representatives 
of all the nations of the civilised world, and to hear the National 
Anthem sung as it was, and afterwards the Hallelujah Chorus, and 
to see her head the procession and march all around the building 
with her two children (as they then were), the Prince of Wales 
and the Crown Princess, now a Grandmother, who has just com- 
pleted her silver wedding, wasa sight worth living for. 

The next national event was the Duke’s lying in state and 
funeral. The lying-in-state was a wonderful piece of still life. 
At the entrance of Chelsea Hospital, which was all draped in 
black, was a trophy of captured flags, high up, with a blaze of 
light on them, and below a semi-circle of Life Guardsmen dis- 
mounted, leaning on reversed carbines. Within, on either side on 
a raised narrow platform, there stood, at intervals of a few feet, 
soldiers in the footguards, like so many lay figures leaning on 
reversed muskets all round the room, and at the end was a raised 
dais, on which stood the coffin covered with crimson velvet, with 
numberless massive wax candles round it, with the coronet onit ; and 
at the foot a kind of couch, with all the dead hero’s medals, orders, 
and batons. At the head of the coffin, and on either side, sat an 
officer of the Guards as mourners. People passed through, and 
not a whisper was heard. It was a very solemn sight, and, by-the- 
bye, a very solemn night too, as, living not far from Chelsea 
Hospital, I heard the muffled drums going at intervals of about 
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half-an-hour all through the night preceding the removal of the 
body. 

The funeral was utterly spoilt by the cataphalque, which was a 
clumsy, tasteless, lumbering affair, and the one opinion was that 
the coffin ought to have been carried on a gun-carriage. [| 
remember paying five-and-thirty shillings for a cab to take six 
people, at six in the morning, to the Strand from Pimlico. The 
most picturesque part of the show was the troops assembling by 
torchlight early in the morning, and the saddest part was the face 
of the groom—whose features were known to all London, and are 
immortalized by Landseer in “The Duke at Waterloo,” in the 
National Gallery—leading the Duke’s horse after the coffin, with 
the boots reversed. ‘The man was really grief-struck. And as 
generally there is a contrast to sorrow, the most humorous thing 
to see was Ben Caunt, ex-Champion of England, and Chief Baron 
Nicholson, the witty Judge of the Mock Trials, driving through 
the Strand early in the morning with hatbands down their backs, 
as an advertisement. 

The entry of the Guards into London—after the Russian war, 
preceded by their dog, who had been wounded, with some medals 
round his neck—and marching to the music of “ Home, 
sweet Home,” and the illuminations and fireworks were all 
memorable things: but as solemn a sight as anything was the 
Guards going to Westminster Abbey to return thanks, when 
they were received with “See the Conquering Hero comes,” 
on the organ, and the present Bishop of Lincoln preached to 
them for a long hour in soldiers’ language; and I believe they 
would have remained till midnight if he had gone on, for it was 
almost painful to see the men listen, for he had got them so 
thoroughly in hand; and one fine fellow, a sergeant, who had 
been wounded, fell down as if he had been shot and was carried 
out by his comrades, and, to our great relief, we heard it was only 
a fainting fit. The “ Hallelujah Chorus” was the anthem, and they 
were played out with “God Save the Queen.” 

It is no good getting prosy about things which happened within 
the last twenty years, but I beg to leave it on record that I shall 
die happy, as I have touched the summit of felicity by having 
seen the Lord Mayor and Corporation on horseback when Her 
Majesty went to St. Paul’s, and what can man wish for more ? 
Whether the report was true that they hada flight of steps to 
mount their horses, I know not, but it was the current rumour. 

Now for a warlike reminiscence ! 

Before me lies my special constable’s staff of 1848, when I 
was one of a quarter of a million of citizens who were sworn in 
to protect the peace, Sir Robert Peel and Prince Louis 
Napoléon, afterwards Emperor of the French, being two of my 
brother Bobbies! It was a ticklish time, and mischief was 
imminent, but for the wisdom of the Iron Duke, who advised 
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that ten thousand troops, besides artillery, should be brought into 
London. The Chartist meeting was allowed to take place on Ken- 
nington Common (and I went to it when I “finished my beat”), 
but no procession across the bridges was permitted. Fergus 
O’Connor, the leader, interviewed the magistrate, who was 
at the Horns, at Kennington, prepared to read the Riot 
Act, if required, also the officers in command of the troops 
quartered, but not visible, in the immediate vicinity; and his 
courage oozed out at his fingers’ ends, when, on asking if the 
Government would use physical power, he found that if there 
was a riot and the troops had to act, the orders were to pick him 
off, and the affair turned out a complete fiasco; and 
beyond the presentation of the monster petition, a large pro- 
portion of the signatures to which were proved to be forgeries 
and rubbish, nothing was done. It was the only time, probably, 
within the memory of living man, that the Bank of England 
was fortified and the sentries were to be seen mounting guard 
on the roof. The parks were locked and the sentries doubled 
at every post, and there was nota part of London where police 
and soldiers were not posted out of sight, for the old Duke 
had the whole of the soldiers moved at three o’clock in the 
morning, and the same thing was done with the police, and at 
eight o’clock, when people were about, not a soldier or a police- 
man was to be seen, except the sentries at the park gates. The 
organization was perfect. The Duke issued the memorable 
order to the artillery that if it became necessary to sweep 
the bridges, the officer in command of each gun was to fire 
every shot himself, and record the number of shots. There 
were many alarms throughout the summer at intervals, and 
the specials were called out a dozen times, probably, from 6 
o'clock till midnight, and so admirably was the scheme managed, 
that the whole body could be summoned in an hour or two. 
Whether the specials would have been of much use, practically 
no one can tell, but the fact of their numbers frightened the 
mob, who did not know them from anyone else, and might have 
been caught red-handed at any mischief; and the police were 
left free to concentrate themselves in any disturbed district. 
Once only the Life Guards were sent for, to Clerkenwell Green, 
and directly they appeared the mob dispersed. The Government 
trials were admirably conducted, and in all cases of prosecution 
for treason-felony a conviction was obtained, and gradually it 
all died out. Ernest Jones, one of the Chartist leaders, a clever 
man and a barrister, served his two years’ imprisonment, and 
followed his profession quietly, and was welcomed and congratu- 
lated for so doing by one of the judges before whom he first 
appeared. What was Chartism in 1848 seems to be ultra- 
Radicalism of the present, and what was punishable with fine 
and imprisonment is now praiseworthy and grand, according to 
some people’s creed. 

(To be continued.) 























AN OLD LETTER. 


YELLOW with age, the writing dim and blurred, 


Changed like the hand that penned these tender lines. 


Ah, why did writing ever change its form, 
Or the fair hand that traced it be in dust ? 


Keep back, my tears, and thou, my heart, be still! 

What names are these that fill the close-writ page ? 
Constance! Ah, yes; she was my darling’s friend, 
And Mary, wife and widow in a year! 


Poor Jack, the playmate of my youthful days, 
And Francis, too, may Heaven protect them both ! 
And Agnes, loved of all, so meek, so pure, 

Great God, how rough and thorny was her path! 


Methinks I see their faces once again 

In terror’s anguish and in deep despair. 
Once more I hear the joyous peal of mirth 
That rang full oft in wildly happy strain. 


And ’mid the thronging crowd of long ago 

One face above the rest beams on me still, 

Half sad, half playful, ever passing fair, 

My dear, dead love; my joy, my hope, my all! 


And is this all, a paper old and torn— 

All that is left to save the smould’ring flame 
Of love that long agone burnt bright for her— 
Yea, blazed upon the altar of my heart ? 


Return, sweet relic, to thy resting place! 
These failing eyes will ne’er behold thee more 
In dark despair my only hope is this : 

I, too, am old; for me, too, there is rest. 
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A BROKEN NECK. 


JUDGING by the frequency with which we hear of people tumbling 
down and breaking their necks, of the fear expressed with special 
mention of the possibility of such a disaster under circumstances 
of no great or extraordinary peril, of break-neck gallops, break- 
neck stairs, break-neck haste, and even break-neck pillows and 
bolsters, one might imagine that such an accident was of very 
common occurrence indeed. In point of fact, however, broken 
necks may be classed, with broken hearts, among the rarest. of 
anatomical fatalities. Furthermore, although actual fracture of 
the upper spinal bones is not unknown, the injury which is usually 
understood to be indicated by the title of this paper is improperly 
so-called, taking the word “ broken ” in its ordinary acceptation as 
applied in the case of a broken leg or arm. The continuity of the 
back-bone, as a whole, is undoubtedly ruptured; but, in the 
majority of cases, it is by the dislocation of its two uppermost 
segments, one from the other, not’ by their fracture; so that a true 
broken neck is rarer still. 

The top joint of the thirty-three which make up the spine, and 
of which seven are allotted to the neck, is little more than 
a simple ring of bone, on which, of course, the head rests. 
On its upper surface are two little oval cups, into which two 
smooth, convex and correspondingly oval prominences on 
the under part of the hinder bone of the head—or occiput— 
fit accurately, in such a way as to allow of what are called the 
nodding movements ; by which is meant, not merely the slight bob 
we bestow on a passing acquaintance or in lazy token of acqui- 
escence, but all that which is comprised in the motions of the head 
when we gaze at a star in the zenith of the heavens, or contem- 
plate the topmost button of our waistcoat—what a sailor would 
eall the “ fore-and-aft ” movement, but which anatomists designate 
the “ anterio-posterior.” In the course of this flexion, as we can 
easily satisfy ourselves by experiment is the case, any given spot 
on the face or scalp describes a considerable portion of a semi- 
circle, proving how perfectly the convex and concave surfaces are 
adapted together. But for all that, this first vertebra (the atlas) 
is so joined to the occiput, that its membranes and bony projections 
permit of no lateral movement whatever. Attempt any rotation 
or twisting, and it becomes a fixture at once. It admits of the 
nod, which signifies “ yes ;” how, then, are we to shake the head in 
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mute purport of “no?” Vertebra number two—known as the 
axis, there being obvious reason in both names, which is more 
than can be said for all we meet with in the nomenclature of the 
human frame—has a protuberance sticking up from it, which is 
called the odontoid process, from its vague resemblance to a tooth, 
and which rests against the inner side of the ring of the atlas at 
its front part, while the spinal cord passes down behind it. On 
this the head works as on a pivot, the process or projection being 
retained in its position during the nodding action by a strong 
fibrous band, which passes across the atlas—the transverse 
ligament. 

The relation of these two vertebre to one another, and the 
subject which arises out of their displacement, may be illustrated 
in the following manner :—Join the thumb and forefinger of the 
right hand together, so that they form a ring. This we will take 
to represent the atlas, and a piece of thread tied across it, around 
the knuckle nearest the nail of each, will do for the transverse 
ligament. Now, elevating the thumb of the left hand, and 
applying the left forefinger to its base, join the two hands in such 
a way that the first ring lies on the second, and the back of the 
left thumb rests against the junction of the right forefinger and 
thumb on their inner surface, restrained in that attitude by the 
thread. If the thread be now broken, the left thumb—our 
counterfeit presentment of the odontoid process—will fall back 
across the circle, and manifestly compress whatever might be 
within it. And this is exactly what occurs in the mechanism of 
a broken neck. Whether the head falls forward or (as we have 
roughly exemplified it) the lower bones go back, the result is the 
same; the upper part of the spinal cord, any injury to which is 
instantaneously fatal, is pressed upon by this odontoid protuberance. 
On the integrity of this transverse filament depends our life. 

Fortunately, it is pretty strong; and, like all ligaments, is re- 
markably free from disease, compared to other tissues. The 
purpose which it serves is doubly strengthened by bands passing 
to the bone above and below, from which it derives an appearance 
which has earned for it the title of “ cruciform ligament.” Its 
strength, and the enormous and peculiarly-directed force necessary 
to break it, would be indicated by the very infrequency of the 
accident, if by nothing else. Curiously enough, it rarely occurs to 
people falling from a great height. Von Groof, the “ Flying Man,” 
whose apparatus of gigantic wings failed him when he was severed 
from the balloon, to which he was attached, over Chelsea some ten 
years ago, certainly had his neck broken, though he received other 
injuries sufficient to cause death ten times told ; but, as a rule, this 
is not the case, nor is the popular notion that an excessive back- 
ward movement is necessary to effect it correct. When we remem- 
ber the structure and relation of the two bones, that the projection 
which does the mischief when released from the fibre which con- 
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fines it, lies at the fore-part of the ring, in front of the vital cord, 
we shall readily perceive that the ligament is far more strained by 
extreme depression of the chin. Consequently we find its rupture 
happen oftener in that class of misadventures which cause the 
head to be doubled forward upon the chest than in any other. A 
horse stumbling, or putting its fore-leg in a hole and pitching its 
rider off over its ears, is perhaps the most common cause; it 
was in this way that the late lamented Bishop of Oxford met with 
his death. Diving head-foremost into unexpectedly shallow water, 
again, or miscalculating the impetus in plunging from the bank 
into a narrow stream or bath, and coming into violent contact with 
the opposite side, is another recognised cause, though one would 
imagine that the water must be very shallow indeed, and the 
descent very great, to produce such a result, when one reflects how 
quickly and forcibly the resistance of fluid retards the speed of a 
diver. This form of the accident is said to have been known most 
frequently at sea, where the crews of vessels becalmed in the 
tropics are accustomed to lower a sail a few feet below the surface, 
so that those who cannot swim may refresh themselves by bathing 
without danger of being drowned, and those who can may have a 
safe and ready refuge in case of the advent of a shark. Some bold 
mariner, forgetting the obstacle below, throws himself from the 
bulwarks or yard-arm, and thus breaks-his neck. Acrobats rarely 
meet with this disaster, though the reverse might have been ex- 
pected, and although other spinal injuries—many of them fatal— 
are often received in the exercise of their profession; but those 
who practise “ lofty tumbling,” such as the trapeze or high rope- 
walking, have an idea that it is very dangerous to fall into the 
cushioned net, usually spread beneath them, in such a position as 
to strike the side of the head. The special peril of this mischance 
is not quite evident to the surgeon, but it is a singular fact, never- 
theless, that nearly all the broken necks which have been recorded 
as the result of gymnastics have been caused by awkward dropping 
into the net which is supposed to prevent anything of the sort. 
Almost the first part of an acrobat’s education is to learn how to fall 
properly when he “ misses his tip”—a principle which might be 
introduced with advantage into the course of training for some 
other professions. 

The transverse ligament has been ruptured, though rarely, in 
railway collisions, where the sufferer’s head has been dashed 
violently backwards and forwards beyond control by the sudden 
arrest of onward motion. I believe, however, that this has been 
known only in the old third-class carriages, seldom seen now, 
where the division into compartments was only partial instead of 
extending to the roof, so that the back of any of the centre seats 
reached only to the passengers’ shoulder-blades. It is easy to 
conceive the possibility of such a jerk in the case of anyone 
seated with his back to the engine, where the body would be re- 
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strained but the head free; in wholly boarded up compartments 
head and body would be dashed equally against the partition, 
while in both instances those facing the engine would be pitched 
forward en masse. Far more commonly, however, some other 
part of the back is wrenched by a railway collision. Falling in 
an erect posture from a height, feet foremost, and alighting on 
the heels with the legs and spine straight, usually dislocates the 
hips or fractures the skull, but that, too, has snapped the little 
cruciform thread of life. On the other hand, Sir Astley Cooper 
relates a case of a boy who died from a twist of the lower part of 
the vertebral column, owing to a rope catchjng him round the 
neck while he was swinging. In the old coaching days a certain 
danger of incurring a broken neck often menaced heedless “ out- 
side” travellers which scarcely exists now—that was of having the 
head forcibly bent down while passing under a low arch or gate- 
way, old surgical histories proving this to be no mere fanciful 
peril. Roger quotes several instances. 

But we may break our necks without severing our transverse 
ligaments. We may split off the odontoid process itself, through 
its base, or even stretch the connection between the bones to such 
an extent as to allow it to slip from und-r the band, either being, 
of course, immediately fatal. The latter catastrophe is said to 
have been produced by lifting a child in play off the ground by 
its head, a very foolish and reprehensible practice to which some 
people are greatly addicted. And it is generally supposed to 
occur in execution by hanging—I say, supposed, for in actual 
fact, it scarcely ever happens, as the extreme penalty of the law 
is carried out with us. It has been demonstrated by post mortem 
- experiment in the dissecting-room and by mathematical calcula- 
tion, that, with an adult of average weight, a drop of from four- 
teen to twenty feet would be necessary to effect such a disloca- 
tion ; and, as was proved by a ghastly misadventure at an execution 
in Dublin, where the length of drop had been humanely extended 
to extraordinary proportions, every other tissue of the neck would 
be likely to give way first. Death occurs by apoplexy in the 
majority of cases now, from pressure on the vessels, a process 
scarcely less speedy, and certainly entailing no more suffering ; in 
the vile olden time of the ladder and cart it was simple strangu- 
lation, five times out of six. Hence the tales we read of doomed 
ones evading punishment by means of a silver tube inserted in 


the windpipe, and subsequent resuscitation by the endeavours of 


their friends, to whom their supposed corpses were handed over. 

The possibility of repairing such an injury as a broken neck does 
not undoubtedly enter into the philosophy of most people; still, 
it has been done. Not, indeed, at that part of the neck which we 
have been talking about, nor with the bone next below; any 
interference with the spinal cord opposite those three first 
segments is of necessity mortal, since the nerves which contro] 
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respiration and other vital functions owe their origin to that part, 
and do not admit of temporary paralysis consistently with pre- 
servation of life. But below that we may have the spine either 
fractured or dislocated without instant death, and even with the 
chance of ultimate recovery, serious as the prognosis of such a 
misfortune must always be. It rarely happens that a medical man 
could do anything for a patient of this class, beyond keeping him 
absolutely at rest and attending to the wants that his utter help- 
lessness begets ; but it has occurred to people who have witnessed 
an accident, or found a person lying insensible with the neck dis- 
torted by a prommence, to feel a sudden click when they raised 
the head, coincident with disappearance of the deformity! The 
bones may be chipped, splintered or broken like those of any part 
of the body by violence, or by gunshot or other wounds, without 
causing deuth, so long as the fragments are not displaced ; such 
injuries, however, are usually followed by inflammation and para- 
lysis—often gradual in its approach and difficult to trace to any 
definite cause. Other disastrous consequences may ensue. A 
woman was taken into University College Hospital some years ago 
with a mysterious affection of the neck, which puzzled all the 
doctors. She had received a blow some time previously, and kept 
her head immovably fixed in one position; but she was in no way 
afflicted with loss of power or motion, and it was thought to be 
rheumatism or some kindred disease which affected her. Shortly 
afterwards, a sudden noise caused her to turn her face incautiously, 
and she dropped down dead. Then it was found that a little pro- 


jection of one of the upper bones had been snapped off and got 


jammed between that and the next: a marvellous instinct had 
prompted the patient to resist all movement of the neck, until, 
thrown off her guard, she had, by turning, allowed the fragment to 
slip in and compress the spinal cord. Heister suggested the eleva- 
tion and removal of such pieces of bone by operation, which has 
been performed by Louis, Cline and several American surgeons, 
with but little success, as might be expected from its gravity. It 
is, however, held to be justifiable since, without it, a fatal issue is 
almost inevitable; moreover, in one case, conducted at Whitworth 
Hospital, Dublin, by Dr. Gordon, there was permanent recovery. 

A poor man, an artist of very humble pretensions, broke his neck 
{that is to say, the lower part of it) several years ago, with this 
resuli—life was preserved, and such health as is possible under 
the circumstance restored to him, but all the body below the level 
of the fracture, arms, trunk and legs, were completely paralysed. 
So he lies—for he is still alive—an active and intelligent head 
tied to an inanimate log. Yet that man earns his bread and 
supports a large family (possibly better than he could when he 
enjoyed the use of his hands), by his original vocation, drawing 
and painting! One of his children holds the paper before his face 
while, with the pencil or brush in his teeth, he traces the figures 
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by movements imparted by the lips and tongue; and he can write 
in the same way. His drawings would probably not rank high 
from a purely artistic point of view, but they command a ready 
sale and fetch good prices, nev ertheless. The painter, destitute of 
arms, who is the object of whispering wonder to tourists in Ant- 
werp, as he reclines in his chair and labours away with his feet 


day after day in the Museum there, sinks into insignificance 
beside the artist with the broken neck. 


ARTHUR STRADLING, M.R.C.S., ETC. 





A FANCY. 














JUNE it should be in its early splendour, 
June ere the cuckoo has changed his song, 

When clouds of blossom and leafage tender, 
Are sweet and fair as the days are long. 


June when the summer’s troth is given, 
When earth looks up like’ a laughing face 
Into the loving eye of heaven, 
That fills to fulness her cup of grace. 


Over the drifts of the daisied meadow, 
Over the edge of the woodland deep, 
Where dusky sunlight and shining shadow 
Waver and flicker as soft winds creep. 


Where the great tree superbly launches 
Its tremulous crest in the giddy air, 
Spreading aloft a maze of branches, 
Black as the threads of the Maiden hair. 


Where, in the silent forest-reaches, 
A song unutter’d for ever broods, 
Under the aisles of the pillar’d beeches 
In green and luminous solitudes. 


Then with a step as light as laughter, 
Scarcely bending the bluebells down, 

With rifts that waver the light winds after, 
Scattering light on hair and gown. 


All in white, with a rose for favour, 
Hands outspread in a triumph quaint, 
The grace that bountiful Heaven gave her 
Bright as the halo of pictur’d saint. 


She should stand, where the sunlight glances, 
Her head aside like a peeping bird, 

While all around her the leafage dances 
In tremulous flakes of glory stirr’d ! 


So should it be ; but the wind is sighing, 
The leaves lie sodden in pools of rain, 

And hopes that were strong will be dead or dying, 
When nightingales sing in the dusk again. 


W. ST. L. 
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The Zimes, in noticing the French edition of this work, says— 


“The merits of M. Duruy’s work are so widely acknowledged that it is not necessary to enter 
upon any lengthened statement showing the great range of historical research displayed in it, or 
upon any fresh eulogy of the author’s power of exposition and illustration. It deals confident!) 
and plausibly with the elucidation of all that is obscure in the great borderland between the pre 
historic and the historic, and with many it may shake the dictum of the late Sir G. Cornewa 
Lewis, in his ‘Inquiry into the Credibility of the Early Roman History ’—that ‘all the elaborate 
researches of modern scholars respecting the primitive history of the Pelasgians, the Siceli, the 
Tyrrhenians, the Etruscans, the Aborigines, the Latins, and other national races must be considered 
as not less unreal than the speculations concerning judicial astrology or the discovery of the 
philosopher’s stone and the elixir of life. Not only the results of the uncritical Italian historians, 
such as Micali, but those arrived at by the most learned and sagacious of the German inquirers, as 
Niebuhr and Ottfried Miller, must be rejected when they relate to this unknown and undiscoverable 
period.’ ” 

“It has been a vapid fashion in this country for a long time past to rave about the German aythor 
Mommesen’s elucidation of the History of Rome, and this has, ina measure, caused M. Duruy’s far 
superior and much more reliable investigation to be not only overlooked, but, to far too large an 
extent, disregarded. * * * Wecan, by no means in our power, sufficiently indicate the value and 
importance of M. Duruy’s exhaustive work. Were it only on account of its superb illustrations—no 
less than 2,500 in number, of admirable delineation and engraving—it could but be pronounced as 
chef-Vauvre. * * * * Wehave had many Roman histories, printed and published in our own 
country, deserving large commendation—that by the late Dr. Arnold, ‘the pre-eminent prince o! 
Schoolmasters,’ more especially—but, ‘ the fires’ of each and all of these ‘pale,’ and are ‘ ineffectual ’ 
before the research, the explanation, and the individuality of M. Duruy’sincomparable work. No one 
with any pretence to learning or judgment can refuse for a moment to acknowledge that not only has 
this history never been'equalled, but that it is never likely to be surpassed. M. Duruy has, ina word, 
discovered all that ever can be discovered, and written all that can be written concerning those great 
events which changed the face of the world from the time of Rome’s foundation to the incursion of 
the Huns, the Vandals, and other barbarian hordes which overrun the whole Italian territory, and 
changed the face of Europe. * * * * Not one of our public schoolmasters should lose sight o! 
the re-appearance of this great work inits present form, since it will enable them to place in the hands 
of their most promising pupils—as the most fitting of ‘ prizes ’"—the very best means for their obtaining 
a thoroughly perfect acquaintance with the most important facts of Roman History.” 
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